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FROM MANCHESTER TO 
MASHERBRll 

« 

Tackling an unconqiiered peak 

Expeditions to the Himalayas by relatively .small groups 
of climbers are no rarities these days, but the one organ¬ 
ised by the Rucksack Club of Manchester and led by Mr. 
Joseph Walmsley is particularly ambitious. This 32-year- 
old engineer hopes to lead his team of five in the conquest 
of Masherbrum East, a 25,660-foot peak in the 
Karakoram mountains of Kashmir. They are due to 
leave Liverpool on Saturday. 


W ith the famous K2 (Mount 
Godwin-Austen, 28,250 feet) 
in the “vicinity,” Masherbrum was 
for a long while ignored by 
climbers, and even today the 
mountain’s surroundings arc not 
fully known. What is known is 
that there are two summits called 
Masherbrum East (25,660 feet) and 
Masherbrum West (25,610 feet), 
about a quarter of a mile apart. 

The first expedition to Masher¬ 
brum took place in 1938. It was 
led by James Waller and included 
Professor T. Graham Brown, 
famous for his climbs on Mont 
Blanc and on Nanda Devi. There 
were five climbers and five 
Sherpas. 


RIVAL HISSES 

A booklet issued to visitors at 
the American Theatre Exhibition 
being held in the Glasgow Mitchell 
Library recalls a fierce rivalry 
which existed between British and 
American actors a century ago. 

In those days Edwin Forrest was 
acclaimed as America’s leading 
actor, but when he came to Lon¬ 
don to play the part of Macbeth 
he was loudly hissed by his 
audience. Suspecting that the 
famous English actor Macready 
had organised this demonstration, 
Forrest went to the Edinburgh 
theatre where his rival was appear¬ 
ing and arranged for a hissing 
party there. 

Anger grew on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and there were riots when 
Macready appeared at a New 
York theatre. Eventually the 
militia had to be called out. 

BUSHMEN IN THE 
GOLDMINES 

Some of the little Bushmen of 
South Africa, who live in the 
Kalahari Desert, have recently 
trekked to Klerksdorp to work in 
the gold mines. They sort out the 
crushed gold-bearing reef from 
waste rock, and because of their 
wonderful eyesight they are prov¬ 
ing exceptionally good at the job. 

But they do not understand meal 
times. Living in places where food 
is hard tc. come by and must be 
hunted, they feast when they find 
food and fast when they cannot 
find it. 


Since little was known of the 
area, a preliminary survey had to 
be made first; and what with this 
and the long, dangerous glacier 
approach, it was June 11 before 
Camp I was established. 

The weather had been poor and 
much snow had fallen. On the 
night of the 12th a blizzard raged 
over the mountain, but when this 
died down two of the climbers, 
Harrison and Hodgkin, together 
with two Sherpas, began an 
attempt on the south-east face, and 
managed to establish Camp V at 
22,500 feet. Next day they put up 
Camp VI, a thousand feet higher. 

THE LAST STRETCH 

The 16th dawned bright and clear, 
but one Sherpa was ill, and so only 
three men continued the climb to 
make Camp VII at 24,600 feet. 
From there the remaining Sherpa 
retired, and on the 17th Harrison 
and Hodgkin made for the summit 
ridge. 

Deep snow, glazed rocks, and a 
strong wind combined to exhaust 
the two men. They retired to 
Camp VII, beaten. 

That night there was another 
snowstorm, and the tent was 
buried by a small avalanche. The 
men struggled free and set off in 
the early light for the lower camps. 
The blizzard became worse and 
visibility was reduced to nil. 
Unable to find the camp, Harrison 
and Hodgkin slept in a crevasse. 

FROSTBITE 

When they reached Camp VI 
next day, both climbers were badly 
frostbitten, and Harrison lost all 
his toes and most of his fingers. It 
was only supreme fitness that saved 
both men's lives. 

It is estimated that the two men 
reached a point some 1500 feet 
from the summit before they were 
forced to retire. 

Despite all the post-war expedi¬ 
tions to the Himalayas, Masher¬ 
brum was not tackled again until 
1955, when after a grim struggle 
a party were turned back within 
600 feet of the summit. 

Last year Joe Brown, of Man¬ 
chester, showed what a small ex¬ 
pedition could do when he con¬ 
quered the notorious Muztagh 
Tower. Will another Manchester 
team triumph over Masherbrum? 



Target for a Bowman 

John Mellersh from Chcrtsey, Surrey, lias already been English 
Junior Champion at archery and is a Master Bowman. On his 
holidays from Liverpool University he still practises with his 
old club, the St. George’s Archers. He is seen carrying one of 
the plaited straw targets in readiness for a shoot. 


50-YEAR-OLD PLANE 


An early New Zealand aero¬ 
plane which was first flown in 1908 
recently made its last flight—as 
cargo in a modern plane. 

The veteran plane was dis¬ 
covered in an old barn at Christ¬ 
church. It was in a very decrepit 
condition, but it was carefully 
packed and flown to Auckland 
where it will be patched up and 
placed in the War Memorial 
Museum there. 

It was built by the late Mr. 
R. W. Pearse, an aircraft pioneer 
whose idea of tilting the engine for 


climbing power is incorporated in 
the latest aeronautical designs. As 
long ago as 1903, the year when 
Wilbur and Orville Wright became 
the first men to fly a heavier-than- 
air machine, Mr. Pearce was ex¬ 
perimenting with aeroplanes; and 
when his first attempt to fly failed, 
he tried a new engine and a fresh 
design—and flew into a hedge. 

Undaunted, he built another 
which actually flew, and it is this 
plane which will henceforth 
honour his memory in the Auck¬ 
land museum. 


BIRD IN THE 
LOUDSPEAKER 

A Sussex nuthatch recently burst 
into vigorous song on hearing a 
rival singing in London forty miles 
away! The voice of the London 
bird was on a record made by Dr. 
Ludwig Koch. Broadcast on the 
BBC Home Service, it was heard 
by a pair of nuthatches in a wood 
16 miles north of Brighton. 

When Dr. Ludwig Koch played 
a recording of a great tit’s song, a 
Sussex great tit in the same wood 
flew down and sang “Teachu- 
teachu ” at the bird which ap¬ 
peared to be hiding inside the loud¬ 
speaker. 

Why do birds sing? Probably to 
warn rivals from their territory. 
Birds usually sing “at” their 
enemies, rather than come to 
blows. 

They also sing to attract a mate, 
and surely because they are pleased 
with life. 
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Question Time 
in the House 


JACK JONES AND HIS 
JINGLE JEEP 

Transport officer to the United Nations Children’s Fund 
( Unicef ) is the job of Mr. Jack Jones, who has recently 
been working in remote areas of north-east Thailand, or 
Siam as it used to be known. He has described to a CN 
correspondent something of his work. 


M* Jones’s job is to keep the 
trucks and the jeeps moving 
as the doctors and the food officers 
move forward in their service to 
Thailand’s children. 

One of his tasks was to follow in 
the wake of Dr. Miquel, who was 
tracking down the thousand cases 
of child leprosy said to exist in this 
part of Thailand. Mr. Jones had to 
see that this energetic doctor was 
always in touch with his supplies. 

From the city of Prasart, near 
the Cambodian border, Mr. Jones 
turned his jeep into a sandy, nar¬ 
row, twisting track through the 
forest where he was warned that a 
bullet from bandit sharpshooters 
might whizz past him if he stopped 
too long in one place. These out- 


Wn iT ONE VOICE 

This is Keith White, of Knowle, 
Bristol, .who is only 15, but has 
been a ventriloquist for nearly half 
his life. He began at the age of 
eight, after seeing a ventriloquist 
on the stage. Keith was given his 
first talking doll when he was nine, 
but although his parents thought 



he would soon tire of the hobby, 
he has become more and more en¬ 
thusiastic. During the past year 
he has given more than a hundred 
performances for charity. The doll 
Sammy, pictured with him here, 
was bought by Keith with his own 
pocket money. 


RELICS OF CAPTAIN 
SCOTT 

A stone shelter built by Captain 
Scott on Ross Island 46 years ago 
has been discovered by members 
of the New Zealand Antarctic 
expedition. 

In the shelter were six ther¬ 
mometers, a Primus stove, films in 
sealed containers, and various 
articles of equipment. There was 
also a case of scientific instruments 
belonging to Dr. Edward Wilson, 
one of the three men who perished 
with Captain Scott on the return 
journey from the South Pole. 

Ail,these relics have been taken 
back'to the New Zealand camp at 
Scott Base. 


laws did hold him up, and it 
looked as if there might be trouble 
until Mr. Jones offered to give 
them an injection. 

At this offer of magic medicine 
the gang lined up with their arms 
bared as the all-powerful hypo¬ 
dermic needle appeared. And each 
received a shot of—water. Then 
on went the Uniccf jeep with 
Mr. Jones driving at full speed 
down the track. 

In the next village a man offered 
the traveller a baby elephant for 
five pounds. It was tempting, and 
the rear of the jeep seemed to be 
made for the youngster. But 
thoughts of the track ahead, and 
the possibilities of the baby grow¬ 
ing up, compelled Mr. Jones to 
turn down the finest present he has 
ever been offered. 

SUDDEN STORM 

Farther down the trail the jeep 
came to a stop when a sudden 
storm nearly flooded the road. The 
passengers just had to wait there 
while hailstones drove horizontally 
through the jeep’s coverings, and 
lightning flashed downwards into 
the earth. All around were the 
blackened remains of trees blasted 
in similar storms. 

The engine had to be dried out 
before it would start again. 

On another leg of the journey 
the jeep ran out of oil, so Mr. 
Jones tipped the contents of the 
air-clcancr into the sump and did 
the rest of the journey on the 
wrong side of the road, with the 
off-side wheels in the gutter. This 
tilted the vehicle so that the oil 
flowed into the pump, but once the 
jeep ran level on four wheels again 
the oil sank to 0 on the pressure 
gauge and the troubles of a final 
collapse loomed up. 

HURRIED EXAMINATIONS 

But at last he found Dr. Miquel 
and his medical team. The doctor 
was in a desperate hurry, for the 
schools in the village were closing 
and the children would soon be 
scattered and his chance of tracing 
cases of the disease vanish for the 
season. Driving hard between the 
villages. Dr. Miquel would leap 
from the jeep before it stopped and 
rush up the steps of a village 
school crying “Quick, quick!” and 
the teachers would line up their 
pupils for examination. 

The children of this remote 
Thailand countryside treated the 
whole tiling as a game as Dr. 
Miquel clapped his hands for 
another child in the queue to jump 
forward. But behind the laughter 
and high spirits was a struggle to 
stamp out a dread disease which 
has scourged this land for cen¬ 
turies. 

And it was just another example 
of the work of Unicef to 
help children, wherever they need 
help, in the less developed areas 
of the world. 


By the CN Political Correspondent 

Q LESTtoN Hour is regarded by | 
our M.P.s as the most im¬ 
portant piece of “private Mem¬ 
bers’ time” our Parliamentary 
system offers. It is, in fact, a daily 
opportunity to air grievances, and 
it must be remembered that all 
M.P.s, including Ministers, are first 
and foremost “private Members.” 
Indeed, in olden times some great 
debates began with a question 
asked by an M.P. 

When the Prime Minister was in 
Bermuda last month he was asked 
whether the American-style Press 
conference he was giving alarmed 
him. Mr. Macmillan replied that 
there was nothing in it to frighten 
anyone used, as he was, to ques¬ 
tions in the Commons. 

THE DUKE’S MISTAKE 

But the answering of questions 
is not as simple as it sounds. The 
great Duke of Wellington, when 
Premier, once gave an ill-con¬ 
sidered reply in the Lords so as, in 
effect, to announce the fall of his 
Government. He was greatly sur¬ 
prised to learn what he had done. 

There is no Question Hour, as 
such, in the Lords; and in the 
Commons the system is subject to 
some very close rules. 

It is the custom to have ques¬ 
tions printed on the Commons 
order paper. They are then 
answered in the House (except less 
urgent questions for which only a 
written reply is required later in 
the day). 

SUPPLEMENTARIES 

When the Minister has answered, 
the M.P. concerned is entitled to 
ask, verbally, a second question, 
and so are other M.P.s if the 
Speaker calls on them. These later 
questions, arising from the first 
(printed) question and the answer, 
are called “supplcmentaries.” 

But sometimes a Minister will 
give one comprehensive answer to 
half-a-dozen printed questions, all 
bearing on the same theme and put 
down by half-a-dozen M.P.s. 

The question arose recently 
whether, after such an “omnibus 
answer” has been given, the 
M.P.s should each have the right 
to ask a supplementary question. 

It is, you see, the old principle 
of “private Members’ rights” in 
modern form. Mr. Speaker Morri¬ 
son pointed out that no M.P. had 
the right to ask a supplementary, 
though he promised to consider the 
point. 

DECISION FOR MINISTERS 

There was another complaint the 
same day. Certain questions had 
been “put down” (printed) to the 
Prime Minister, but had been 
transferred to other Ministers for 
answer. This is often done. 

The difficulty is that the respon¬ 
sibilities of Ministers often over¬ 
lap, and it is difficult to draw a 
line between them. But the decision 
is for Ministers and not for the 
Speaker. 

In reply to that point the 
Speaker said 'Ministers were sup¬ 
posed to have a more accurate 
knowledge than anyone else of the 
limits of their responsibility. 
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News from Everywhere 


Norwich City Council have a 
new employee, called Fred, likely 
to cost £10,000 a year. Fred is an 
electronic computor which auto¬ 
matically calculates and types 
rating demands. 

SMUGGLERS’ RETREAT 
A secret passage 60 feet long dis¬ 
covered under an old baker's shop 
in Church Street, Whitby, is 
thought to be a relic of smuggling 
days. It was discovered when a 
builder was converting a ware¬ 
house into stockrooms. 

This takes the cake 


The cost of repairing Big Ben 
and the tower has been £66,000, 
£26,000 more than estimated. A 
full survey of the tower after the 
scaffolding was erected showed 
greater damage than had been 
suspected. 

There will be no more “office 
boys ” in the Canadian Federal 
civil service. In future they are to 
be called clerical assistants. 

An “electronic Scottish bag¬ 
pipe ” has been invented by a 
Burmese man, a former piper in 
the Burma Ambulance Band. 



When Prince Axel of Denmark 


The British pound is now worth 
less than a third of its pre-war 
value. 

THE PINTO COLLECTION 

Some 150 exhibits have been 
added to the collection of wooden 
relics and devices of former days 
being shown for the third summer 
by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Pinto at 
Oxhey Woods, Northwood, Mid¬ 
dlesex. 

A single photograph of the 
entire Australian continent is en¬ 
visaged by scientists at Woomera. 
It would have to be taken from a 
rocket at a height of 200 miles. 

VETERANS OFF TO AMERICA 

Ten British veteran cars, with a 
combined age of 386, have gone 
to the United States to take part 
in a rally. 


came to London to open a new 
headquarters of Scandinavian 
Airlines System the occasion 
seemed to deserve a special cake 
—in fact, a Polar cake in honour 
of the airline’s new route over the 
North Pole. Two of the steward¬ 
esses, in Greenland costume, did 
the cutting. 


A swimming pool is to be built 
by parents and teachers at a school 
at Northfleet, Kent. 

A helicopter taxi service lias 
been started in East Berlin betw een 
the city centre and the suburbs. 


g/. DEPOSIT 

PIANO ACCORDION 

CASH CAL. IDEAL FOR BEGINNERS 1 

PRICE 09 1 > 

Post A Packing 2,'B., 

Be the life and 
Soul of party I 1 
Grand for 
Skiffle Groups, 

Rock'n Roll, 

Camping, etc. 

Amazing 
Value! This pro¬ 
fessionally styled 
20-note treble, 8< 
button duplicate 
bass Accordion, is 
ideal for beginners. COMPLETE 
WITH FREE SELF TUTOR that 

teaches yen to play. Very colour. _ 

ful, gold glitter body with bright gold grill. Com¬ 
plete with straps, carrying ease. 10" X 51" X 7i". 
MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. O.N.P.58), 



Send 2 jd. for illustated lists, 

& PAY OFF ANY ITEM 

u.s.A. SKIFFLE 

UKE«<* kV, *o" 

nun pai vocn 


AND CALYPSO 
CASH nor 
price 44'6 

plus 3/- P. «& p ,. 
C.O.V. extra. 


Play and be 
popular 
everywhere. 

Ideal for 
Skiffle 
Groups, 

Camps, Parties, Holidays 
CDCC SELF TUTOR that 
■ teaches you to play 

in i hour, ho musical know¬ 
ledge required. Not a toy- 
real musical instrument. For 
all ages. Full size as used by 
professionals. Strong styrene 
material. Nylon sti’iugs. 

Clear mellow tone. _ 

623/7 Holloway Road, London, 



MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 

LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each. (Young applicants must enclose written 
permission of parent or guardian.) 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

1,700 different sets. (Price list 6d. past free.) 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 



CACTI 


succ^^rs 


Young plants for young people. 

3 for 3/-; 6, 5/0; 12, 10/*; 
25, 20/-. Fots 4d. each. 

Soil 3d. per plant extra. 
JOIN OUR CACTUS CLUB. 

riant a at reduced prices to 
. Members. 

UNDERBANK HALL NURSERIES (CN) 

SpecialistGrowers Hebden Bridge, Yorks. Tel.82 


RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 
GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly held 
by screw. Puts used 
blades to good use. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O. 



ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

3/6 

Post 4d. 
Works from 
Tordi 
Battery 

Comprises ALE 
necessary parts and 

_ metal base for simple 

assembly to make this working Elect no 
Motor. Great technical, instructive au<l 
entertaining boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/10. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Rd., rinchley, London, N.12 



MATCHBOX LABELS 

2 Rare Polish labels given away 
TREE with every order. 

ALL DIFFERENT 

50 India ... 2/6 ( 50 Belgium ... ... 2/6 
30 Sweden 2/6 30 China ... ... 2/6 

50 Japan ... 2/6 I 50 Czechoslovakia ... 2/• 
100 World Mixturo ... 4/- 
Scarec Set of Czechoslovakian Animals ... 2/. 
O.W.O., please, also stamped, addressed envelope. 
Please t-ell your parents. Send for Approvals to: 

PHILLABEX. LTD. (Dept. BN), 

59 Shakespeare Cres., Manor Park, London,E. 12 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 3d. stomp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

( Dept.CN ). 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, . 
London, N.16. 
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CANBERRA’S STRANGE 
NEW DOME 

A strange domed building, 
shaped like a parachute, is to be 
put up next year at Canberra for 
the Australian Academy of 
Science. It will, in fact, be the big¬ 
gest dome in the world, 150 feet in 
diameter, as compared with St. 
Peter’s in Rome, which is 137 feet 
9 inches. 

As a building it will be virtually 
all roof, and light' will be admitted 
through circular holes fitted with 
small glass domes. The edge of the 
great dome is pierced by arches 
which heighten the parachute 
effect. 

Made of three-inch ferro-con- 
crete covered with copper, the 
structure will have a lecture hall in 
the centre surrounded by offices, 
an exhibition gallery, and a read¬ 
ing-room. The whole building will 
stand in the midst of an orna¬ 
mental pool. 

Nearly half the estimated cost of 
£200,000 has already been sub¬ 
scribed by industrial concerns, and 
work is to start next September. 

SPREADING OAK 

A mighty oak tree is a big 
tourist attraction in a village of 
the Ukraine, not far from the River 
Dnieper. It is about 20 feet round 
the trunk and the outstretched 
arms of four people can just en¬ 
circle it. 

Nearly 120 feet high and be¬ 
lieved to be about 600 years old, it 
still yields more than half a ton 
of acorns every year. 


Stamp News 

'J'o celebrate her independence 
later this year, the Federation 
of Malaya will issue no fewer 
than 114 new stamps! 



'J'he State of 
South 
Australia cele¬ 
brate s 100 
years of . re- 
sponsible 
g o v e rnment 
this week 
with the red- 
brown stamp 
shown here. 


tJhiE Indo China State of Laos 
has just issued six stamps pic¬ 
turing her musical instruments. 
They include huge mouth-organs, 
xylophones that look like boats, 
and drums shaped tike rubber tyres. 

TUNNEL MYSTERY 

Christopher Rhodes, son of the 
Vicar of Eltliam Parish Church, 
found a tunnel beneath the 
vicarage garden last summer. 

Preliminary investigations sug¬ 
gested that it might run to the 
ruined palace of Eltham. At the 
mouth of the tunnel Christopher 
found a flight of - steps leading 
down to a small room. 

When four Ministry of Works 
officials went down last year, they 
confirmed that the brickwork was 
of Tudor origin, and said the tun¬ 
nel appeared to go under a road in 
the direction of the palace. 

It is hoped to start excavation 
work shortly. 



SPARROW’S FLYING 
LESSON 

This account^oj a little drama in 
the bird world comes to us from a 
reader in Lancashire. 

Towards the end of the nesting 
season l was standing by an up¬ 
stairs window, looking down on 
the roof of a garage. Suddenly, 
with a great chirping and flutter¬ 
ing, a young sparrow was pushed 
out from under the eaves into the 
gutter. 

Apparently it was not keen on 
leaving the comfortable nest, for 
it was putting up some resistance. 
But after a few moments the 
mother bird took hold of its little 
fan-like tail and held it head down¬ 
wards over the edge of the gutter. 
. She then swung the fledging 
from side to side, like a pendulum, 
and it began to flutter its wings, 
quicker and quicker, until it 
resembled an electric fan. Then 
she gave it a flick up into the air 
and literally threw it away. 

The young sparrow landed on a 
rockery, and the father bird at 
once flew dou'n to it, to carry on 
the good work of teaching it to 
find food and shelter for itself. 


NAMING THE RIVERS 

Name plates at the mouths of 
some of the tributaries flowing into 
the Thames arc being set up by the 
Thames Conservancy. 

They are mainly to help people 
on pleasure cruises who some¬ 
times have difficulty in distinguish¬ 
ing between the true river mouths 
arid mere creeks or backwaters. 


The instrument in the picture is 
part of the new Tellurometer 
system of measuring distance. 
Believed to be the most important 
development in land surveying 
since the invention of the theodo¬ 
lite, it is here being demonstrated 
on the roof of a London building 
by its South African inventor, Mr. 
T. L. Wadley, who is to describe it 
to the Royal Geographical Society 
next week. 

The system works by checking 
the time radio waves take to travel 
over the distance to be measured. 
These are transmitted between a 
master station and a remote 
station, and the resulting measure¬ 


ments of the ground, it is claimed, 
are accurate to about six inches in 
30 miles. 

The instruments can be used in 
almost any weather, and are light 
and easily erected. 

TALKING DOG IS DEAD 

The “talking” dog which won 
fame in the Fife village of Ceres 
has died at the age of 11. A 
Pekinese named Blackie Boy, he 
could mimic human voices, and 
attracted visitors from far and 
wide. 

A collection box was kept 
handy, and Blackie Boy raised con¬ 
siderable sums for charity. 


1 



Alive with wiggling sea animals, this Triumph is raised from the sea. 
60 days before, the same diver lashed it securely under the Palace 
Pier, Brighton, for a gruelling endurance test of the frame enamel. 
Since salty tidal currents couldn’t eat through the paintwork in 
two months, it will easily stand up to a lifetime of everyday ex¬ 
posure. After this long stay in Davy Jones's locker, a few drops of 
oil put the cycle in working order. Several runs on the pier proved 
brakes and all moving parts were sound. 


ider Brighton Pier 
FOR 60 DAYS 


A fter two months under Brighton’s Palace Pier, the enamel of a Triumph 
XA-bicycle was still as glossy as ever. A dramatic test of durability—but still 
not so punishing as the scientific laboratory tests that every part of every Triumph 
must be able to go through before it can become your bike. 

Your Triumph must be even more than a good-looking modern bike. It must be a 
tough one and a safe one, and with all that, as reasonably priced as big production 
can make it. The moment you slip onto the saddle, you know you’re riding a real 
bicycle—the world’s most tested bicycle—much, much more 
than just another bicycle. 


' snuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiHiHraiiiiiiuatniii^nBii^^ 

| TORRINGTON popular lightweight 

jjj sports 3 with Reynolds ‘ 531 ’ tubing 3 Dunlop Speed 
J§ tyres, narrow celluloid mudguards 3 kitbag 3 tools . 
jj Basic Price £ 16 * 19*3 in cl. P. T. 

H Indispensable extras for the cycling enthusiast : 

§| Sturmey-Archer 3-Speed gear £2.5.10—- 
if Sturmey-A rcher f Dynohub' hub lighting £2.16.4. 

p AS ILLUSTRATED 

WmmsBm 


£i DEPOSIT 

and 38 weekly payments 
Of 9/11 



The New TRIUMPH 

has science behind it 


A PRODUCT OF RALEIGH INDUSTRIES LTD, NOTTINGHAM 1 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


CAMERAS ON 
CRIME 


Jire store detective is not the only 
risk that shoplifters now have 
to face. In certain department 
stores in France and America the 
television “spying-eye” system has 
been brought into use. It consists 
of a number of miniature TV 
cameras hidden in various depart¬ 
ments. A security man sits in an 
office, switches on any camera he 
chooses, and can see the shoppers 
in his monitor. 

Recently viewers on Associated- 
Rediffusion were shown how it 


works. Bill Freshman, director of 
the Outlook programme, took over 
Foyles’ bookshop in Charing Cross 
Road, London, for the demonstra¬ 
tion. With the closed-circuit T V 
gear installed, a girl actor was 
filmed in the act of pocketing a 
book. 

This was only an experiment, as 
Foyle's have no intention of fitting 
the equipment permanently, but it 
did show just another of the many 
new scientific aids in the fight 
against crime. 



Tale of an umbrella Choosing Britain’s 

]\£ichael MacLiammor, the well- swimmers 

known Dublin actor, will be Saturday afternoon viewers 

seen in BBC Childrens TV next will see Great Britain's top 
Tuesday as Richard Brinsley Sheri- swimmers at the Marshall Street 
dan, famous playwright and Baths, London. Selectors will be 
politician, who flourished in the there to choose a team to meet 
days of the Prince Regent. The Holland on May 17-18. Com- 
play is Mr. Sheridans Umbrella, mentators: Peter West and John 
by L. A. G. Strong, and, not un- Webb, 
naturally, is all about umbrellas. 

There is one particular umbrella Tailor-made 
which turns out to be all-impor- Tailorino is a highly skilled craft 
taut, because it is connected with as well as a trade. Alastair 
the loss of valuable jewellery. Dunnett discovered this when he 

Sheridan was half-Irish and went round tailoring schools in the 
born in Dublin. It is a part that London area for Saturday's Chil- 
xvill come naturally to Michael ■ dren's Hour feature, I Want to be 
MacLiammor. —a Tailor. 



Mould 
that 
tiger l 


Model in ‘ Plasticine the world-famous modelling 
material made only by Harbutt’s. You can make 
all sorts of figures with ‘Plasticine’. “Presto 
Shapes” moulding outfits from 1/6 to 5/-. 

‘Plasticine' II 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LIMITED 

BATHAMPTON . BATH . SOMERSET 


No cobwebs 
oil the 
Caravan 

"Watch the cobwebs being blown 
off the BBC Television Chil¬ 
dren's Caravan on Easter Mon¬ 
day! Producer Peter Newington 
tells ntc this will be the opening 
ceremony at Llandaff. The cob¬ 
web-blowing will be performed by 
Mr. Crumpet, the Caretaker 
(comedian Clive Dunn), who was 
left in charge of this unusual 
vehicle when it was put into winter 
storage last October. 

“The Caravan will play a much 
more important part this summer,” 
said Peter Newington. “Last year, 
as we toured the country, we 
couldn't always be sure of getting 
a TV mobile unit in the different 
regions, so the Caravan appear¬ 
ances were erratic. Now we shall 
be on the air regularly every fort¬ 
night.” 

The timing, too, will be extended 
to 45 minutes each session, instead 
of only half-an-hour. And the in¬ 
augural programme next Monday 
will run a full hour. Fifty children 
will make up the audience in the 
garage where the Caravan has 
been undergoing repairs, but in the 
open-air programme to follow at 
, least 200 children on the spot will 
be able to see what's going on. 

Resident comedian, as usual, is 
Jeremy Geidt, and another regular 
will be Elton Hayes with his guitar. 


ROCK W ROLLERS WILL NOT 
DISTURR LEONORA 


'J'aking her place with the Rock 
'n’ Rollers in BBC Tele¬ 
vision's Six-Five Special on Satur¬ 
day will be fifteen-year-old 
Leonora Mila, a brilliant little 
pianist from Spain. This is her 
return visit to Britain, Leonora 
having made her T V debut two 
years ago. 

A friend of hers told me that 
Leonora, though a classical pianist, 
will not be abashed by the tactics 
of Tony Crombic and his Rockets 
and the other “hot-music” 
specialists in the programme. 
“Leonora can stand up to any¬ 
thing,” said her friend. 

She was only four years old 
when her father and mother found 
her playing the piano without any 
previous lessons. “The music just 
comes,” said-their daughter. By 
the age of seven she was compos¬ 
ing little pieces. 

In 1955 Leonora played at the 
Royal Albert Hall with the London 



Leonora Mila 

Philharmonic Orchestra. She has 
toured many European countries, 
always accompanied by her mother 
and her uncle,, who is her business' 
manager. 1 


Twins down on the farm 


J)o you remember life on Cow- 
leazc Farm in Children’s 
Hour? It is a year since listeners 
last trundled around the barns and 
fields with Farmer Whitlock and 
his wife. 

Easter Sunday is the title 


fear of being unable to distinguish 
them Tvhcn you hear them on the 
radio. 

The twins have just become 
pupils at a big boarding school on 
the outskirts of Wilcester, nearest- 
town to Cowlcaze, and in their 


Last year the Caravan travelled of their new series, beginning on spare time they are welcome gues'ts- 
over 5000 miles to Scotland, Wales, April 20, and this time they are to of the Whitlocks, 

and the West of England, and, in be joined by 12-year-old identical If you are interested in farming, 

spite of the terrible summer, it twins, Anne and Margaret. Though here is a good chance of combin- 

struck only two wet days. This the sisters look exactly alike, their ing entertainment with useful 

time every region of the BBC will voices are different, so there is no information, 

be visited. Among dates already 
fixed arc: Glasgow, June 7; York, 

June 28; and Bournemouth, July 
26. There'll be many intermediate 
stops, and the finishing show will 
be in London in September. 

Jininiy on call 

Jimmy Clitheroe’s cheeky chatter 
in Call Boy on radio and tele¬ 
vision has won him a big follow¬ 
ing all over the country. This 
Wednesday he starts a new weekly 
scries in the Light, doing his call- 
bov act as he talks to artistes 
while they go on or come off the 
stage of the variety studio at the 
Playhouse, Manchester. 

Though he is a man now, Jimmy 
is still only 4 feet 3 inches tall and The Empress of England 

weighs five stone. If he had grown 

to full height he might now be w iienever it seems there's cameras placed on the ship itself, 
working in a Lancashire mill like nothing left for TV that Bob Danvers-Walker will give 

his companions. But as he never h asn 1 been done before, along his commentary while perched next 
grew up, Jimmy was allowed to comes an inventive genius like to a camera on the highest point 
follow show business—just as he B B C Producer Peter Webber with of the crane jib. Another camera 
did when a child. That was when, something completely fresh. It will be slung in the air to give rov- 

after each summer visit of the happens this Wednesday in the jng shots all over the liner's’deck 

circus to.his Lancashire village of BBC fV programme Now, with and probably in the hold, too, 
Blacko, the children in the streets a TV camera slung for the first where'the cargo will still be com- 
were inspired to run their own time atop the biggest floating crane ingin. 

show. Jimmy was one of the stars. ' n Europe to give us masthead 'Cameras on the Empress of 
Admission was a ha'penny, and views of tne new Canadian Pacific • England will'take us deep inside ' 
refreshments came from a bucket '"’c r Empress of England on the the ship as Berkeley.Smith chats to 

of water containing a generous eve of her' maiden voyage to ' the chef while the stores and food 

addition of lemonade powder. Montreal. _ are being brought on board. 

Jimmy Ciitheroe is now one of ' The scene is the Gladstone Dock, Apart, from the liner, itself, we 
Lancashire’s leading comedians, Liverpool,, where there will be so can expect some remarkable'pic- 
When on tour he shares a caravan much bustling activity to cover turcs over Merseyside as the dusk 
with his mother and a Corgi called that two Television units are being gathers and the lamps ashore and 
Lady. used, the second one having its afloat are reflected in the water. 


Bird s-eye view over the Mersey 
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OVER THE 
The work 


SEA TO THE WESTERN ISLES 

of the little Hebridean mailboats 





'T'his last winter was a bad one for gales. On several occa¬ 
sions listeners to the BBC Scottish News Service heard 
announcements like this: “ The Outer Hebrides mailboat has 
been storm-bound at Lochboisdale in South Uist.” Vet it is 
remarkable that these occasions have been so very few. 

The small fleet of mailboats out of Oban three times a week- 


linking the mainland of Scotland 
with the Hebridean islands are 
among the sturdiest as well as the 
most interesting of the little ships 
plying in British coastal waters. 
The Hebrides—or Western Isles— 
lie off the West Coast of Scotland, 
on the edge of the Atlantic, but few 
people realise what a great stretch 
of sea they are scattered over. If 
you measure on your map you will 
find the distance from Islay in the 
extreme south to the tip of Lewis 
in the north is 200 miles. 

The people in these islands 
depend a great deal on the little 
ships which sail from a number of 
different ports on the mainland of 
Argyllshire and Inverness-shire. 
The Royal Mail motor vessel Clay¬ 
more, bound for the inner Isles of 
Mull, Coll, Tiree, and the Outer 
Isles of Barra and South Uist, sails 


at 6 a.m. And from the railhead 
ports of Mallaig and Kyle of 
Lochalsh sail three other mail- 
ships: the Loch Mor, which serves 
the Uists, Harris, and the “Small 
Isles ” of Rum and Eigg; the 
Loch Seaforth, as the daily link 
with the Island of Lewis; and the 
Loch Nevis, which is the Skye 
mailboat. 

The cargo is apt to be mixed. 
There may be some sheep and per- 
.liaps a bull in special stalls in the 
'hold; a young calf in a jute bag 
will be trying to reach out its 
tongue to lick the spare parts for 
a crofter's motor-boat engine; 
there may be a new bicycle straight 
from the factory; a small-size culti¬ 
vator for use on a croft; sacks of 
fertiliser; drums of oil, paraffin, and 
sheep-dip; sacks of poultry-food, 
sugar, and lots of crates of 
groceries. 


Mailboat ready to transfer goods and passengers to an island ferryboat 


Mailboat from Mallaig takes the 

Lashed on the foredeck above 
the hold there is usually a car or 
a post office van. I have even seen 
a County Roads Department road- 
roller on its way to repair the 
island highways. 

On the return trip the hold may 
carry crates of lobsters, boxes of 
eggs, or bales of island tweed. 

The mailboats have to be sturdy 
sea-boats "to stand the Atlantic 
• waves, yet they must not sit too 
deep in the water, for they have to 
sail in some of the most awkward, 
rock-infested sea-lochs and har¬ 
bours in Britain. 

SMALL BUT STURDY 

So they arc not big—about 600 
to 1000 tons—but are sturdy and 
broad of beam, with a roomy 
cargo hold forward of the 
bridge, and stout derricks on the 
masts for lifting the cargo. 

One striking feature is the large 
door in each side of the ship, for¬ 
ward, which opens into the hold. 
Many Hebridean ports of call have 


Port Askaig on Islay, one of the small quays where the mailboat calls 


sea-road to the Isles through some of 

no pier or quayside, so unloading 
has to be done into an open ferry¬ 
boat which comes alongside. 

As the mailboat approaches she 
blows her whistle. At that the row¬ 
ing-boat or motor-boat ferry 
comes out from the shore. The 
steamer slows down and swings 
round so as to keep the full force 
of the wind and waves from strik¬ 
ing the ferry. 

The ferryman comes alongside 
and makes fast his boat to the 
mailboat's*” hold-door, which has 
been opened back in readiness. 
Then, while the bigger vessel keeps 
slowly under way, the ship's hands 
pass out the cargo for the ferry¬ 
man and his mate to stow away in 
their boat. 

Once the cargo is transferred, 
next come the passengers. Two 
brawny sailors steady them in turn 
at the hold-door and carefully 
hand them across to the bobbing, 
rolling ferry at just the right 
moment. Elderly women step 
across as calmly as city-dwellers 
would board a bus. 

ANIMALS IN MID-AIR 

Sometimes the services of the 
derrick are required. (A derrick is 
really an arm from the mast which 
serves as a crane.) It is quite com¬ 
mon to see a bewildered cow or 
horse enclosed in a box-stall which 
hangs, slowly rotating at the end of 
the wire rope, poised above ship 
and water ready to be lowered 
into the ferryboat. Skill and 
patience are needed here, for a 
frightened animal could cause a 
nasty accident. 

The captain must always have a 
clear view of the derrickman—and 
of the ferryman’s activities at the 
hold-door. He, and the other 
deck officers, will all be Gaelic¬ 
speaking, local islanders. For they 
need to have local knowledge of 
■ every corner they will sail in. 


the loveliest scenery in the world 

Hebridean waters are notorious 
for their hidden rocks, narrow 
channels, twisted and treacherous 
loch entrances, and racing tides. ■ 
Most people have heard, for in¬ 
stance, of the tidal whirlpool in the 
narrow strait of Corrievreckan. 
north of Jura. The dangerous whirl 
is caused by fast Atlantic tides 
meeting'around a great submerged 
rock.. 

There are other places where the 
tides play equally strange tricks. 
Each day several of the mailboats 
pass through narrow straits such as 
the one between Skye and the 
mainland. There the flood tides 
run at seven knots. The surface of 
the water at times looks as if it 
were simmering and boiling. 

SUBMERGED MOUNTAINS 

The Hebridean islands arc 
thought to be all that shows of a 
great mountain chain which be¬ 
came submerged except for the 
peaks. Some of the lesser heights 
are completely covered by the 
waters and form dangerous under¬ 
water reefs, and navigation in 
these parts calls for great skill and 
experience. 

Nearly as important as the 
navigating officers is the mailboat's 
quartermaster. He takes over the 
wheel at every point where a 
specially skilled man is needed— 
in narrow sounds or in harbour 
entrances. It is an experience to 
watch one of these ships feel her 
way out of the great rock-girt 
natural harbour at Castlebay, on 
Barra, and past the ancient Kisli- 
mul Castle, stronghold of former 
pirate chieftains, which stands on 
a reef in the bay. 

Nowadays, of course, these ves¬ 
sels have been fitted with radar and 
other aids to help in keeping up 
the mailboat service which is the 
lifeline of supplies to the people 
of these islands. J. M. 
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MESSAGE OF 
EASTER 

Raster js here with its 
reminder that whatever 
troubles beset the world, it is 
never beyond salvation. Easter 
is here with its message of life 
miraculously conquering death, 
of light bursting through dark¬ 
ness. 

On Good Friday, when 
Christ was crucified, his little 
company of friends were sad¬ 
dened and bewildered. Then 
came that first Easter morn¬ 
ing when they knew that the 
most wonderful thing in his¬ 
tory had happened: Christ 
had risen from the dead. 

The news of what happened 
on that Easter morn nearly 
2000 years ago still carries 
Hope for all mankind. Ever 
since then men have said to 
each other at this season: 
“ Be of good cheer, the best 
is yet to be.” 

The message of Easter 
is a message from God—an 
assurance that love and friend¬ 
ship, truth and beauty do not 
die, but live on for ever. 


GOLDFISH ARE SO 
SOOTHING 

'"The presence of a tank of gold- 
fish has been found sooth¬ 
ing to the overstrained nerves of 
some of the staff at London 
Airport. This was stated re¬ 
cently by Sir Alfred Le Maitre, 
Controller of Ground Services at 
the Ministry of Transport and 
Civil Aviation, in a lecture which 
he gave to the Royal Society of 
Arts. 

The double task of marshal¬ 
ling aircraft and passengers was 
throwing too great a strain on 
some of the control staff. So a 
psychologist was consulted and 
he suggested that a tank of 
goldfish would have a calming 
efTect. The fish were acquired, 
and the result has been a state 
of comparative calm at the con¬ 
trol point. 

It would appear that a tank 
of goldfish might be the remedy 
for many a case of “nerves.” In 
their unflurried progress, these 
fish are as soothing as they are 
decorative. 


The day will come 

A day will come when we shall 
see those two immense 
groups, the United States of 
America and the United States 
of Europe, extending hand to 
hand over the ocean, exchanging 
their products, their commerce, 
their industry, their art, their 
genius, clearing the earth, 
colonising deserts, ameliorating 
Creation under the eye of the 
Creator. 

Victor Hugo 


Royal reckonings 

TS/’hen the Queen opened the 
vv new Faculty of Letters 
Building at Reading University 
she was presented with an estab¬ 
lishment-book of the Royal 
Household for the year 1727. It 
contains 60 hand-written sheets - 
with details of various dishes, as 
well as payments and pensions 
paid to servants of the Royal 
Household. 

When making the presenta¬ 
tion, Lord Templewood, the 
University Chancellor, said: “I 
expect it will make Your Majesty 
very envious of the cost of those 
things at that time.” 


the' Cinque 


3. What are 
ports? 

j 4. Who was the first man to j 
reach the South Pole? t 

5. What is the name of the | 
language spoken by 
South Africans 
Dutch descent? 

6. What is meant 
“Argus Eyed”? 

Answers on page 12 


of 


The man Judas 


QUIZ CORNER t 

1. What is the meaning of f 

the word meteorology? j 

2. What do we mean by the t 

National Debt? 


THEY SAY . . . 

e try to emulate the Royal 
Marines. We always think 
of them as the plant from which 
We grew. Commandant of the 
United States Marines 

TVTany people who try to write 
poetry seem to think that 
a poem is an arty-crafty way of 
saying something which they 
could have said in ordinary 
prose. Mr. L. A. G. Strong 

''The world’s reserves of energy, 
including oil and coal, are 
sufficient for 1000 years. The 
fission of the atom as at present 
practised will provide energy for 
20,000 years. 

French High Commissioner 
for Atomic Energy 

T am tired of angry young men 
and apathetic old women 
w'ho think it is rather fashion¬ 
able to denigrate their own 
country. 

Miss Pat Hornsby-Smith, M.P. 


ISJot a single scrap from Judas 
1 himself has reached us. He 
underwent no trial, and is con¬ 
demned without plea or excuse 
on his own behalf, and with no 
Crown examination of the evi¬ 
dence. 


What would his friends at 
Kerioth have said for him? 
What would Jesus have said if 
He had met Judas with the 
halter in his hand? Would He 
have stopped him? Ah! I see 
the Divine touch on his shoulder, 
the passionate prostration of the 
repentant in the dust, the hands 
gently lifting him, the forgive¬ 
ness because he knew not what 
he did, and the seal of a kiss 
indeed from the sacred lips. 

Mark Rutherford 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper , 
April 22,1927 

he sale of surplus war stores 
has been completed at last, 
more than eight years after the 
close of the war. 

What was left over in 1923 
was taken charge of by a 
Disposals Board representing 
two great engineering firms, and 
now, in a little over three years, 
it has disposed of all the 250,000 
remaining lots. The biggest of 
these lots was 160 locomotives, 
and the smallest was a box of 
pills! 

The lots included 450 factories 
and their contents, 1500 electric 
motors, 358 cranes, 500 weigh¬ 
bridges, millions of pills and 
medical stores, dentist’s chairs. 
X-ray apparatus, and surgical 
instruments. 


A recent picture of Queen 
Elizabeth, who will celebrate 
her 31st birthday on Sunday. 


Think on These Things 

Tt was the glorious fact of the 
Resurrection which trans¬ 
formed those first followers of 
Jesus. 

They saw Jesus alive again 
after His Crucifixion, and the 
Resurrection of their Master took 
them by surprise in spite of the 
fact that He had spoken to them 
about it. It was not something 
they could have invented. They 
saw the Risen Jesus with their 
own eyes. 

Their simple but amazing 
message was: “The Lord has 
risen indeed.” 

Jesus is not just an historic 
figure who once lived and died. 
He is alive and with us always. 

The risen Jesus is the living 
Lord who is ever present with 
us and with His Church. 

O. R. C. 


WAGES FOR THE CHOIR 

omebody once asked Sir 
Richard Owen, the scientist, 
why he did not put nets over his 
cherry trees, to protect the fruit 
from the blackbirds. “Those 
cherries,” he answered, “are the 
salaries of my orchestra, the 
wages of my choir.” 


The Children's Newspaper, April 20. 1957 

Out and 
About 

J UST to notice swallows once 
more in low swooping tlight 
around the old church tower 
was enough to delay our walk. 
It is no wonder that an unspoilt 
old churchyard can upset your 
timetable once you pass in, per¬ 
haps through an ancient lych- 
gate. How you get through the 
gate—if you clang it behind you. 
for instance—makes a difference 
to what may be seen inside. 

As nobody else was about we 
almost crept inside the church¬ 
yard to see what was moving in 
quick little dashes in the grass 
so near to the gravel path. One 
of us said, “a field mouse.” It 
certainly was like a small mouse, 
until we saw how velvety was ils 
dark fur, and how slender was 
the pointed little snout. 

SIIRIIX SHRIEK 
Then there was a tiny but 
piercing shriek, and another of 
us said: “a shrew”; and that 
was correct. It moved fast to 
the sloping ground the other side 
of the church, where the older 
tombstones are, and several 
shrieks told us there was another 
shrew somewhere, and this was 
a typical row between two of 
these ever-hungry and aggressive 
little animals. 

In the churchyard there 
should have been plenty of 
insect grubs and beetles and 
probably woodlice for them. 
Certainly some worms and 
snails. 

What with the shrews on the 
ground and the swallows just 
overhead it was not a safe place 
for various flying insects, includ¬ 
ing butterflies and moths, that 
often settle on flowers between 
flights. 

TWO KINDS OF YEW 
Several of the wild flowers wc 
saw must -have strayed in from 
the fields around, but the flowers 
of the yew tree we might not 
have noticed until a puff of the 
breeze blew a cloud of yellow 
pollen into the air. 

Like sallows and other kinds 
of trees, the yews are of two 
kinds, those that carry the 
pollen-bearing flowers, and those 
with the female flowers which 
bear the “fruit” later. 

But neither sort of flower is 
as noticeable as the cup-shaped 
soft red berries that glow against 
the dark green of the yew in 
early autumn and which are 
liked by so many birds. You 
can see the small seed inside the 
red cup, but although the yew is 
known as a conifer, it does not 
grow any cones. 

While the yews ar.e in flower 
it is easy to see the lighter green 
of their new leaves at the tip of 
each growing twig. Each narrow 
leaf grows out separately from 
the stem, the newest always 
being at the pointed end. 

C. D. D. 


JUST AN IDEA 

As Goethe wrote: One ought 
every day at least to hear a little 
song, read a good poem, see a 
fine picture, and, if possible, 
speak a few reasonable words. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—APRIL 20, 1906 


SAN FRANCISCO 
DESTROYED 


7 

NEW FILMS 

TWO ' OUTLAWS AND 
ONE PIONEER 



Robert Wagner (Jesse) ami Jeffrey Hunter (Frank) as The James Brothers 


SAN FRANCISCO, California 
—This great and once luxurious 
Pacific city is today a scene of 
utter ruin and desolation, its heart 
blotted out by the fires which 
rage through it after the earth¬ 
quake two days ago. 

Desperate measures arc now 
being taken to gain control of the 
fires. Beautiful buildings arc being 
blown up in the path of the flames 
to prevent their progress into the 
few quarters of the city still un¬ 
touched. By now an area of some 
four square miles of the city—497 
city blocks with more than 28,000 
buildings—has ceased to exist. 

The earthquake—the most im¬ 
mense and tragic disaster that has 


ever hit a modern city—began at 
5.13 on the morning of April 18. 

The city was quiet and peaceful, 
with most of the citizens sound 
asleep, when the sudden stopping 
of all the city's clocks came as a 
mysterious signal of approaching 
disaster. 

The earth began to tremble and 
shake, and startled sleepers were 
jerked from their dreams as large 
buildings and whole streets began 
to rock and the walls of buildings 
swayed with terrible creaks. 

TERRIFIED PEOPLE 

The people were terrified, for 
San Francisco had many high 
buildings, including hotels 12 and 
15 storeys high. 

Half an hour later the earth¬ 
quake died down. The streets by 
then were full of terrified people, 
many still clad in their night¬ 
clothes. With dazed eyes they saw 
the damage done by the earth¬ 
quake. 

Buildings had shifted and steps 
had collapsed. Hardly a chimney 
remained perched on the rooftops. 
Tons of bricks and masonry 
sprawled over the pavements. 
Frameworks of stricken buildings 
stuck out grotesquely. Many 
people had been crushed to death 
by falling W'alls. 

A stunned silence fell on the city. 
Masses of people gathered in the 
mangled streets as the grey light of 
dawn spread over the dark sky. 
But soon the silence was replaced 
by a new and horrifying cry. 


“Fire!” In the east end of the 
city curling smoke could be seen 
rising skywards, and fire-engines 
were heard rushing to the scene. 
At first the people took the news 
calmly, expecting to see the smoke 
die down and go out. But what 
they did not know then was that 
the earthquake had twisted and 
broken all the city’s water and gas 
mains. 

Within two hours three danger¬ 
ous fires were raging in the busi¬ 
ness centre. On the hills outside 
the city thousands of people saw 
gigantic flames which seemed to 
leap into the very clouds. 

The fires increased. Horsedrawn 
fire-engines and ambulances raced 
frantically around the 
streets. The brave 
firemen, now without 
water, could only 
stand helpless and 
watch the flames 
spread. 

This morning more 
fires broke out, and 
the fire-fighters de¬ 
cided on more drastic 
measures to try to 
gain control of the 
flames. Tons of dyna¬ 
mite were exploded 
before the approach¬ 
ing fires. At first it 
appeared to be only 
adding more fuel to 
the fire, but late to¬ 
night, after constantly 
using the dynamite, 
there seems to be 
some hope in the situation. 

But many of the fires cannot be 
put out and must be allowed to 
consume themselves. 

Nearly three-quarters of the city 
is in ashes. Nearly the whole of 
the business centre has been 
destroyed, but it has been in the 
poorest part of the city, where the 
people were crowded in ram¬ 
shackle tenements, that the greatest 
number of people have died as a 
result of the failing walls and the 
fire. 

Control of the refugees has 
created an immense task for the 
administrators. At least 200,000 
people have fled to the parks and 
open ground, and the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment and Union cities are sending 
provisions into the city. 

£500 reward for capture 
of Zulu rebel 

DURBAN—The Government of 
Natal has offered a reward of £500 
for the capture of the Zulu rebel 
chief, Bambaata. 

There is widespread unrest 
throughout Zululand. Bambaata is 
known to be hiding in the Nkban- 
dala Forest, where he is gathering 
anti-white supporters. Mounted 
police are on patrol, rounding up 
the rebels. 

Special w'atch is being set up on 
the Zulu and Swazi borders during 
the next two months, for it is 
feared that, after the crops have 
been gathered, the young men will 
be eager to go on the warpath. 


'J'he story of those notorious 
Western outlaws Jesse and 
Frank James has been told before 
in films. Indeed, the script of the 
new one. The James Brothers, is 
based on the script of one that was 
made many years ago. But with 
CinemaScope and colour, the new 
film is more impressive to watch. 

It sets out to tell the story of 
how' “two quiet Missouri farm 
boys ” became the most feared 
and hated outlaws in the American 
West of the eighteen-seventies and 
eighties. 

It w'as always Jesse, the younger 
brother (played in the film by 
Robert Wagner), who was the 
leader, he began his violent career 
when he was very young indeed. 
When he is hunted and on the run, 
we hear the girt who loves him cry 
passionately: “It’s not fair—he 
doesn't even shave yet!” 

This was soon after the Ameri¬ 
can Civil War, and it seems that 
what turned the two young brothers 
into outlaws was the ill-treatment 
they and their family received at 
the end of it. Their farm was in 
Missouri, a State pn the defeated 
Southern side, and the Northern 
soldiers and sympathisers with the 
North made their lives a misery. 

EXCITING HOLD-UPS 

Their revenge was to become 
hold-up men. To begin with, their 
reason for robbing the Missouri 
banks was that these were “owned 
by Yankees ” (Northerners), but 
after a time they were robbing 
banks and trains without any such 
excuse. We are shown several of 
their hold-ups, which are made 
very exciting and spectacular. 

The story is founded on fact, and 
much care has been taken to get all 
the details of the period right. The 
film is exciting and interesting to 
watch, and it docs tell quite a con¬ 
vincing story. 

Another new American film. The 
Wings of Eagles, is, in a way, 
about much the same subject as 
the British film. Reach for the 
Sky, but the treatment is very 
different. 

It is dedicated to “the men who 
brought air power to the U.S. 


Navy,” and one of them is the 
hero of the film—Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander Frank “Spig” Wead. He 
is seen first as one of a group of 
young naval men in 1919. 

John Wayne, who plays the part, 
looks rather too old for such lively 
horseplay as they indulge in. But 
this is just the introduction to the 
story. Later we see him as the 
officer determined to get the 
authorities to realise the import¬ 
ance of aircraft-carriers. 

OUT OF ACTION 

The main point of the picture is 
his determination to fight back to 
the Service after he has been 
disabled. He has a fall and breaks 
his neck. This means paralysis, but 
gradually he gets back some of his 
strength. 

For a long time he lives by wait¬ 
ing for magazines and films; but 
at last, when war comes, he suc¬ 
ceeds in getting to sea again, and 
helping to put into action some 
of his ideas about aircraft- 
carriers. 

It is all well done and interest¬ 
ing, but “Spig” does not emerge 
as such an impressive figure as 
Bader did in Reach for the Sky. 


On Maundy 
Thursday 

An ancient and very special ser¬ 
vice takes place in Westminster 
Abbey every year on Maundy 
Thursday, the day before Good 
Friday. 

This commemorates the washing 
of the disciples’ feet by Jesus 
before the Crucifixion, as re¬ 
counted in St. John's Gospel. 
“Maundy” is^derived from the 
Latin word “mandatum ” (com¬ 
mand), in reference to Jesus’s 
commandment to his disciples to 
love one another. (St. John xiii, 
34.) 

In bygone days, the actual w-ash- 
ing of the feet of as many poor 
men and women as there were 
years in the sovereign’s age was 
done by the King or Queen in per¬ 
son. But James II was the last 
monarch to perform the ceremony 
in person, and after the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1689 William of Orange 
delegated the office to the Lord 
High Almoner. 

ROYAL GIFTS 

The feet-washing ceremony was 
finally abolished altogether in 
1754. 

Following the washing of feet, 
royal gifts used to be distributed in 
the form of food, clothing, and 
money. Nowadays only money is 
given. This maundy money, as it 
is called, is struck at the Royal 
Mint in the form of silver pennies 
and 2d., 3d., and 4d. pieces; the 
last being known as groats. This 
special money is legal tender, 
though it seldom passes into cir¬ 
culation, being too eagerly prizeJ 
by the recipients or sought by col¬ 
lectors. 

The money is given in leather 
purses, gathered at the neck with 
long thongs. Before presentation, 
these purses arc carried on the 
large maundy dish, which'can be 
seen in the Jewel House in the 
Tower of London. 



I Dan Dailey and John Wayne in a scene from The Wings of Eagles 



The City Hall, which was supposed to be earth¬ 
quake proof, was almost totally destroyed 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 


WHERE TO FIND 
NEPTUNE 


The remote planet Neptune is 
now well placed for observing 
in the south-east sky. in the even¬ 
ing, and the dark moonless nights 
we are looking forward to during 
the next fortnight should provide 
a good opportunity for finding it. 
Though an astronomical telescope 
is usually necessary, powerful 
binoculars will permit a glimpse 
of this most interesting world. 

To know just where to look is 
essential, and this will be easy 
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Kappa "EPTUNE 

Spica 
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The present position of Neptune 

with the accompanying star-map. 
It can be seen that the bright star 
Spica appears not far to the right, 
or west, of Neptune, which is in¬ 
dicated by a X, not being per¬ 
ceptible to the naked eye. 

Spica, the chief star in the con¬ 
stellation of Virgo, will be found 
rather low in the south-east sky as 
soon as it becomes dark, and being 
much the brightest star in that 
region, will be readily recognised. 

To the left of Spica is the 
fourth-magnitude star .Kappa, 
easily identified by means of Iota 
and Lambda, stars of similar 
magnitude. 

These stars are likely to appear 
together in the field-of-view of the 
glasses, together with the fainter 
stars . shown in the star-map. 
Among these the planet Neptune 
appears like a star, but fainter than 
any shown. Nevertheless, the exact 
position of the planet being 
shown, it should be possible to 
spot it. 

Several other stars, as faint as 


Neptune, will be seen in the field- 
of-view of the glasses, and any 
doubt as to which is Neptune may 
be removed by noting the move¬ 
ment of the planet as indicated by 
the arrow. The length of the arrow 
shows the extent to which Neptune 
will appear to travel during the 
next four weeks. 

REFLECTED LIGHT 

The planet is now at its nearest 
to us and about 2728 million miles 
distant. It therefore appears a 
little brighter than eighth magni¬ 
tude. As Neptune is seen only by 
the reflected light of the Sun, 
which averages 2793 million miles 
from the planet’s surface, it seems 
marvellous that Neptune can be 
seen at all. For the light we 
receive has had to travel close 
upon 5500 million miles before it 
reaches us. 

When we consider that the in¬ 
tensity of the sunlight reaching 
the surface of Neptune is about 
900 times less than that which 
shines on our Earth, it becomes 
obvious that only dim twilight con¬ 
ditions can exist on Neptune. The 
Sun, being nearly thirty times 
farther away from Neptune than 
from us, would appear to an 
observer on that planet as no more 
than a very bright star.. 

15-HOUR DAY 

The constellations as seen from 
Neptune appear the same as seen 
from the Earth, but the star-like 
Sun speeds through them in its 
daily path in about 7+ hours, on 
an average, because Neptune takes 
only about 15 hours to rotate. 
However, whether the heavens or 
the Sun can ever be seen from any 
solid area beneath the dense 
greenish clouds that envelope the 
planet is doubtful. The area of 
this vast cloud surface of Neptune 
is something like 70 times greater 
than the surface of our Earth. 

Continued at foot of rext column 



The Scottish Cup Final is to be 
played on Saturday at Hamp¬ 
den Park, Glasgow, when Kil¬ 
marnock meet Falkirk. Kilmarnock 
have won the Scottish soccer 
trophy twice—1920 and 1929, and 
were beaten Finalists in 1932 and 
1938. Falkirk won the trophy in 
1913, but have not since reached 
the Final. Incidentally, this is 
only the fifth time since 1924 that 
neither Rangers nor Celtic, the two 
most prominent Scottish clubs, 
have failed to reach the Final. 

jijEVF.NTEEN-YEAR-OLD Celia Pitts, 
of Bristol, has qualified as a 
football referee. Celia is believed 
to be the second woman referee in 
Britain. She hopes to make a start 
next season by refereeing women’s 
matches, then boys’ matches, 
finally local league games. 

Barbarians overseas 

The famous Barbarians Rugby 
Union club are to break fresh 
ground this year when, immediately 
after their Easter tour of Wales, 
they will go by air to Canada to 
play six matches. It will be the 
first time this famous club has 
played overseas. Twenty interna¬ 
tionals from England, Scotland, 
! Ireland, and Wales arc included. 


This week the Comet Arend- 
Roland is estimated to be at 
about its nearest to the Earth— 
between 38 and 40 riiillion miles 
away. It is therefore about as 
bright as we are likely to see it in 
these latitudes. The comet should 
be looked for low in the north¬ 
west after sunset, and as soon as 
the sky is sufficiently dark. For¬ 
tunately the Moon will be out of 
the way for the next fortnight, 
during which the comet is expected 
to speed into the northern heavens, 
each evening appearing higher 
above the horizon and travelling 
towards or overhead. Though 
diminishing in brilliance with its 
increasing distance from both Earth 
and Sun, the comet should still 
remain bright. G. F. M. 


Twins on 
the track 


On their marks are 17- 
ycar-ohi twin brothers 
Peter and Tony Milner 
of East Molesey, Surrey. 
Identical in looks as 
well as style, they 
always cause confusion 
among spectators. Peter 
i3 the county mile 
champion, hut Tony 
(right) prefers the half- 
mile event. 


Britain’s leading boy golfers will 
have a tough test before them 
on Thursday, for they will be 
playing a match against eight of 
our leading professionals, includ¬ 
ing five Ryder Cup men. The boys 
will get three holes start in each 
match. The games will follow this 
week’s Boys v. Girls match and the 
Boys’ Open competition for the 
Carris Trophy, all games being 
played at Moor Park, Herts. 

Overheard at an 
International 

This Utile sidelight on the 
Schoolboys’ International soccer 
match at Wembley comes from a 
reader. 

Th£ little chap next to me had not 
made a sound all through the 
match. Not a shout, wriggle, or 
grunt. Only his black and white 
rosette indicated his favourites. In 
the second half of the game two 
Welsh players bore down on an 
English lad. This was too much for 
the silent one. At the top of his 
voice he shouted: “Garn, leave ’im 
alone!” 
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J)arryll Jones, this season’s cap¬ 
tain of the Welsh schoolboy 
international soccer team, is the 
pride of the Neath Grammar 
School. Not yet 15, he is the 
school captain at both soccer and 
Rugby, and appeared this season 
in a Welsh schools Rugby trial, at 
centre three-quarter. 

The champions 

Thu annual Champion of Cham¬ 
pions cycle race should again 
attract a capacity crowd to Herne 
Hill on Good Friday for the 
Southern Counties C.U. meeting. 
Stars from 12 nations will compete 
for the trophy, including Elmo 
Pesenti, the Italian champion, Dick 
Ploog, front Australia, and 
Britain’s leading track-men, Lloyd 
Binclt and Keith Harrison. 

JJecausf. the claret shirts of Aston 
Villa would clash with .the red 
of Manchester United, both these 
Cup Finalists have to change 
colours on May 4. Both teams will 
keep their traditional colours, how¬ 
ever, but arranged differently. 


FOUNDERS OF A NATION—new picture-version of tlie Pilgrim Fathers’ story (7) 



Captain Standish and a party went to the new The Indians treated the Pilgrims with equal 

settlement, at a place afterwards called Wey- contempt. A tall warrior named Pecksuot 

mouth, which was threatened by the Indians. looked down on. Standish and said insolently : 

The colonists here were a rough set of men, not “ Though you may be a great captain, you 

Puritans, and they had provoked the Indians are hut a little man; and though I am no 

fiy stealing their corn. The Pilgrims found the Sachem, I am a man of great strength and 

settlers in a bad way. Defenceless and nearly courage.” He boasted of the number of white 

starving, they were being treated by the neigh- men he had killed. Patiently Standish tried to 

binning warlike Indians with open contempt. be friendly, but the other continued to sneer. 




Standish saw that the.white men would have Most of the Weymouth settlers wished to 

to assert themselves, as the Indians thought abandon their colony and return to England in 

they were afraid of them. lie started the , their little ship, the Swan, which they still had 
fight by grappling with Pecksuot, but not with them. But they had no food. Standish 

wishing to take unfair advantage of the burly had brought corn with him, and generously he 

savage, he did not use his sword but drew the gave them most of it, though the Pilgrims at 

other’s dagger. After a desperate struggle, Plymouth were themselves short of supplies, 

lie struck his opponent down. In the skirmish The unsuccessful colonists boarded the Swan, 

that ensued, the Pilgrims routed the Indians. but a few went with Standish to Plymouth. 


Short of food, what new trials lie ahead of the dauntless colony at Plymouth? 


See next week’s instalment 
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Susan and her brother Nicky 
have formed themselves into a firm 
which they call ODD-JOBBERS, 
LTD., and have advertised that 
they are willing to undertake any ’■ 
job they are asked to do during 
their school holidays. This is the 
story of the adventures that came 
their way. 

To the rescue! 

“/"Ml dear, oh dear! Whatever 
shall I do?” These were 
the words which unexpectedly 
greeted Susan and Nicky when the 
door opened as they stood on the 
doorstep of Mrs. Otway’s house. 
It was early evening, and they were 
there to be shown a job which Mrs. 
Otway hoped they would under¬ 
take for her the following day. 

“What—what has happened?” 
Susan asked. 

“It’s Dinah. My cat. Poor little 
Dinah! She’s so frightened. A 
man with a big Airedale dog was 
near the gate. We were just com¬ 
ing in, Dinah and I, when the dog 
leapt at her. He chased Dinah 
through the gate and to the foot 
of that beech tree on the lawn. 
Dinah escaped up the tree and I 
can’t get her to come down. Listen. 
You can hear her mewing up there.” 

Scared out of her wits 

They listened. And though at 
first they could hear nothing, after 
a little while they caught a faint 
and plaintive miaowing sound 
from high up 'in the upper 
branches of the big tree. 

“Oh, whatever shall I do?” 
moaned Mrs. Otway. "My hus¬ 
band is not at home and I can't 

possibly- And I know Dinah 

is too terrified to come down. She 
has been scared out of her wits.” 

Nicky and Sue exchanged a 
quick glance. Then: “Leave it to 
Odd-Jobbers, Ltd.,” Nicky said. 
“We've never been beaten by a 
job yet!” 

“Oil, could you? Could you, 
really, do you think? If only you 
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Join in the fun with Nicky and Susan, proprietors of 
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ODD-JOBBERS, 

By Garry Hogg 


LTD. 
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Mrs. Otway pointed to a shed. 
“Over there, there’s one, but it’s 
not a very long one. I’m afraid.” 

Nicky and Sue were off like a 
shot, and soon came back carrying 
.cine end each of quite a good 
ladder, which between them they 
managed to raise against the tree- 
trunk. The top rung came nearly 
to the lowest branch. Nicky ran 
up the ladder while Susan steadied 
it, arid could see that after the first 


“Jolly good brainwave!” said 
Nicky admiringly. And a few 
moments later the lawn was 
flooded with light and the branches 
of the big beech tree began to show 
up quite clearly. “That makes all 
the difference, doesn’t it?” 

They began to climb. They 
moved from branch to branch one 
at a time, so that one of them-was 
always securely anchored to a 
branch while the other was prepar- 



JENNINGS AND 
DARBISHIRE 

WILL BE BACK IN 
THE CN AGAIN 
NEXT WEEK! 




His feet came up against the trunk of the tree, 
and then he felt Sue’s hand grip his ankle. 

knew how worried and unhappy I 
am.” 

Nicky and Susan knew there was 
no time to waste. It was getting 
darker every minute. Soon it 
would be impossible to see. They 
went over and peered up into the 
branches. It was a big tree, and 
beneath it and among its big 
branches it was darker still. And 
the lowest branch was well out of 
their reach. 

“Have you a ladder anywhere?” 

Nicky asked. 


branch the next ones were closer 
together and would be fairly easy 
to climb. 

“We ought to have something to 
tempt Dinah with,” he heard Sue 
saying. “Have you any fish, or 
anything she specially likes, that 
we could take up to her?” 

“Her supper is waiting for her 
in the kitchen," Mrs. Otway said. 
"I’ll fetch it.” Soon she was back 
with a tin plate and some fish on it. 

“Jolly good!” said 
Nicky. “Bright idea. 
Sue.” He turned to 
Mrs. Otway. “If 
Dinah’s anything dike 
our cat at home, this 
will fetch her!” And 
with that, he wrapped 
the fish in his hand¬ 
kerchief and stuffed it 
inside his shirt. 
“Come on. Sue. Now 
for it!” 

He nipped a second 
time up the ladder, 
threw his arms round 
the stout bottom 
branch, and swung 
safely up onto it. 
Then, reaching down 
with one arm. he 
gripped Sue's hand 
and drew her safely 
up beside him. “Good 

work. Sue!” 

They sat astride the bottom 
branch and took stock of the situa¬ 
tion. It was darker than they had 
expected it would be, and it was 
only with difficulty that they could 
pick out the branches above them. 
“Wish I'd brought my pocket 
torch,” Nicky grumbled. 

“Mrs. Otway,” he heard Sue call 
down. “Would it be possible to 
put on all the lights in the house 
that shine out over the lawn? It's 
a bit dark lip here.” 


ing to come up alongside. At 
intervals they rested, to take stock 
of the position. It was a good job, 
they reflected, that they were both 
so fond of tree-climbing, and bad 
done so much of it that really they 
considered themselves to be 
experts. 

“ We must be fairly near,” Susan 
said, after some more climbing. “I 
can hear Dinah much more clearly, 
can't you?” 

Certainly Dinah’s mewing, 
though still soft and plaintive, was 
louder than it had been. 

“Oh, Nicky!” Sue exclaimed. “I 
can even see her now. Look—- 
there!” 

Peering upwards and along a 
branch a little way above their 
heads, they could now sec the glow 
of two green eyes in the darkness. 
It was Dinah—Dinah watching 
and waiting, and still miaowing 
plaintively. It was the sound of 
a very frightened cat. 

“Ail right, Dinah,” said Susan 
softly. “Hang on. We’re coming,' 
Dinah!” 

Face to face 

By now Nicky had reached up 
and actually taken hold of the 
branch on which, some way out, 
Dinah was crouching. “Give me 
a Teg up. Sue,” he muttered, and 
with her help swung himself onto 
the branch. “I'll see if I can worm 
my way along to her. Stand by, 
though, won’t you?” 

Cautiously, and very grateful for 
the fact that, now that they were 
higher up the tree, the light from 
the house was stronger than it had 
been to begin with, Nicky worked 
his way along the branch, wrig¬ 
gling half on his stomach and hop¬ 
ing that' Dinah’s supper was not 
being too badly crushed! He came 
at last to within a yard or two of 


her, and stopped. Then, with great 
care, he unfastened his shirt and 
took out the lump of fish tied 
up in his handkerchief. “Dinah!” 
he whispered coaxinglv, and swung 
it to and fro a yard or so in front 
of her nose. 

For a moment .or two nothing 
happened, except that the miaow¬ 
ing ceased. But a pair of emerald- 
green eyes stared into the dark¬ 
ness, moving very slightly from 
side to side as Nicky swung the 
tempting lump "of fish. 

“Is she-?” It was Susan's 

voice, breathless with anxiety, from 
the branch below. 


Dinah moved. Cautiously, sus¬ 
piciously, she came forward .along 
the branch, unable to resist any 
longer the tempting smell of her 
favourite supper. At the same 
time Nicky began to work his way 
backwards so that Dinah, if she 
did not want to lose her supper, 
had to creep after him. His feet 
came up against the trunk of the 
tree, and then he felt Sue’s hand 
grip his ankle. He felt safe and 
free to use his other hand. He 
opened his shirt wider and thrust 
the fish back inside it. And Dinah, 
as he had hoped, slipped inside 
after it! He could feel the pit- 
pat of her heart close against his 
chest. Just as quickly he fastened 
his shirt. Dinah was inside and 
safe! 

“O.K.?” whispered Sue. 

“Down we go!” said Nicky. 
“Carefully, though!” 

It was more difficult climbing 
downwards than it had been climb¬ 
ing upwards, and with the added' 
responsibility of Mrs. Otway's 

Continued on page 10 



In the years following Henry Segrave'a passing or the 
200 m.p.li. mark tiro Land .Speed Record changed hands 
and was raised many limes. Both Henry Segravo and 
Malcolm Campbell wero knighted for their achievements. 
But not until 1932 was tlio next goal reached. 

Sir Malcolm Campbell called in Reid Railton to redesign 
his record-breaking “Bluebird”. Its bodywork was 
further streamlined, the tail being reformed with a large 
Cn. With special Dunlop tyres mounted on Dunlop 
■disc wheels, Sir Malcolm arrived at Daytona in 1932 
determined to exceed 250 m.p.li. Again he triumphed. Tlio 
great Bluebird, with its increased engine power, behaved 
perfectly and the record was raised to 233.97 m.p.li. 


TYRES 


Dunlop Rubber Company Ltd ■ Fort Dunlop • Erdington • Vimingham 
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Craze 
of the 
Century. 
'They’ll 
T. crow rt 

__ NOMO&Z round 

MWfiocac TOP#* " h 0 e 2 

strum. ELVIS PRES¬ 
LEY, great U.S.A. Kock’n 
Roll Star, has Ain name 
on every euo. Rasy to 
play, simple free Tutor, 
including carrying box. 
Nylon string!* give good 
old llock'n Roll and the 
Calypso effect. Colourful 
to a degree, made of Styrene 
for strength. Good tone, tunes 
accurately. Send 24/6. plus 
2,6 post. ELVIS PRESLEY 
TJKETTE, with sell-playing 
epparatus incorporated, 10/11, 
post, etc., Zi-. , • ■ • 


R A F NEW 

WATERPROOF,\ 

BACKPACKS 

One large FOLLY 
ZIPPED Ccmpartmeut. 

One ditto same k:?o 
back to back. 4 But¬ 
toned off separate Bide 
by side superimposed 
Pockets. 2 strong adjust¬ 
able webbing back 
straps with easy release 
press studs. Gc-n. 

R.A.F. 100% water¬ 
proof material, brand- 
new. Ideal for Motor 
Cyclists, Hikers, Fishermen, and 100 otter 
uses. 4/11, post l/l. A fraction of 
original cost. LISTS, TENTS. TERIIS?. 



! HEADQUARTER and 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


IDept. CN,3) 196,200 Coldharbour Lane, Leughborough June., Lonuon, a.tl.S. OpcnCllSat. Zp.pt. Ii c-L 
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^Dignified Australian 

HIGH VALUE inaL 



To introduce our Approvals, we will send you this beautiful used Australian 
l/OJ Stamp plus about 500 guaranteed unsorted Stamps on paper from 
all over the world—a genuine dealer’s world-wide mixture for only 1/-. 
Many scarce and interesting stamps have been found in these packets. 
Complete satisfaction or money refunded. Don’t delay, but send today 
for this outstanding offer. 

Please tell your parents when sending for Approvals . 

UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. (Dept. C.N.4), 48 Aire St., Goole, Yorks. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 

iv Zealand . 

1/3 
1/6 
Ih 
1/6 
1/3 
8/6 
1/6 
1/6 
1/3 
1/6 
l/« 

100 WHOLE WORLD—our own make aud 
finest duality obtainable, 2/* packet. 
.STAMPS BY WEIGHT, on paper, as collected 
from all parts of the World, 5/6 per 4 ozs. 
l’erf. Gauges 9d. ; Tweezers 2/6; Pocket 
Books 2/-; Hinges 1/3 — 1,000. 
POSTAGE 21(1. EXTRA ON ALL ORDERS. 
Lists seut on receipt or 2d. stamp. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


200 

Ecuador 

25/- 

50 

Nov Zealand 

10 

Ethiopia 

2/- 

10 

Belg. Congo 

10 

Zanzibar 

2/- 

25 

Ceylon 

200 

Hungary 

3/9 

10 

Jamaica 

500 

Germany 

8/6 

25 

Philippines 

10 

Trinidad 

2/- 

25 

Ecuador 

25 

Siam 

1/9 

100 

Gt. Britain 

10 

Iceland 

1/3 

10 

Triangulars 

10 

Hong Kong 

1/3 

25 

Malaya 

10 

Cyprus 

1/3 

10 

Mauritius 

10 

Libya 

1/3 

100 

China 

10 

Kenya 

1/- 

25 

Egypt 


We will give over 

100,000 STAMPS 

Tr'I^T?!? this month. Have you 
* -iVUiX-i your share ? Write 

today for your parcel of 200 stamps 
which will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to everyone who sends 5d. 
in stamps and asks to see our dis¬ 
count Approvals. Take advantage 
of this offer now and increase the 
size and value of your collection. 
Please inform your parents. 

P. OWEN (CN) 
HEYSOMS AVE., GREENBACK, 
NOKTHWICH, CHESHIRE. 


FREE 


DO YOU KNOW 

That this year, the Centenary of the 
Birth of Lord Badcn-Powelf, Great 
Britain and many other Countries are 
to issue stamps in commemoration of 
the Scout Movement V 
That many Scout Stamp9 have already 
been issued, and that wc will give the 
two stamps illustrated, showing the 
Queen and Princess Margaret as Girl 
Guides, to YOU, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Just ask to see our Superior Discount 
Approvals, enclosing 2£d. stamp for 
postage —and please tell your parents. 
WRITE TODAY, RIGHT AWAY, 
and start a collection of these interesting 
stamps. - 

M. HUTCHINSON (31), 

-BARHAM. CANTERBURY.. 




WfS I FREE 

1 This beautifully coloured set of animals— 

% 3 squirrels, monkeys and antelopes—will be 

V Riven free to all requesting our Approvals. 

StllJ 2 ^’ s * ami3, 1>l€asc y° lir Parents. 

AVILA STAMP CO. (Dept. D), 
ill 101 Rydens Rd., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 

MIXED POSTAGE STAMPS* 

*3 worth adding to your 
collection. Write to A. EVES 
of IS KINGSTON AVENUE, 
MACCLESFIELD, CHESHIRE, en¬ 
closing 2/6 P.O. to receive same 
by return of post. Satisfaction 
i ruaranteed. 


TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS 

Quadrille-ruled miniature Stamp Album, 
Perforation Gauge, Watermark Detector, 
Stamp Wallet. Enclose 6d. P.O. for 
postage and packing. Without Approvals 
2/6: Please tell your parents. 
DONIGTON SERIES, C.N., 

. 26 Freelands Road, Iffiey Road, Oxford 



HANDY DUPLICATE 
WALLET crammed with 


ABSOLUTELY SUPER LARGE PICTORIALS 

This useful wallet will keep your swaps and loose stamps clean, tidy 
and uncreased. It’s full of EXCITING, PICTORIAL STAMPS from 
all over the world. There’s a slightly different collection in each 
wallet—and every stamp is a BEAUTY. 

Only 1 /- when you ask to 
I see a WORLD FAMOUS 
I BIG BEN Approval 
Selection— it ’.s the biggest 
shilling bargain ever. 
Avail yourself of this OUT- 
STANDING OFFER 
| NOW. Write, enclosing 1/- 
and a 2Id. stamp, to 

BIG BEN STAMPS, 

Dept. A. 5, 487 Oxford 
Street, London, W.l. 

j Please tell your parents you are 
| sending for BIG BEN Appro rah. 



FLIERS IN THE 
NIGHT SKY 


Two of the R.A.F. night fighter 
crews who took part in the cease¬ 
less searching for enemy aircraft 
over the skies of Britain during the 
war were C. F. (“Jimmy ”) Rawns- 
ley and Robert Wright. They have 
now joined forces to tell the thrill¬ 
ing story of that war after dark in 
Night Fighter (Collins, 18s.). 

Jimmy Rawnsley, as radar navi¬ 
gator, was half of the R.A.F.’s out¬ 
standing night fighter crew; the 
other half was John Cunningham, 
later to win further fame as test 
pilot of the Comet airliner. Com¬ 
ing together right at the beginning 
of the war, they remained partners 
until its close. 

A born leader and pilot, John 
Cunningham commanded the 
respect of all who served under 
him. Seldom flurried, methodical, 
and fearless, he is the sort of man 
who can say, when staggering 
home on one engine over the Chan¬ 
nel: “Oh, that’s a pity! Now the 
other engine seems to be packing 
up.” 

RADAR PIONEER 

Rawnsley, quiet, sensitive, and 
several years his senior, was one 
of the pioneers of radar navigation. 
Altogether, he and Cunningham 
between them shot down 18 air¬ 
craft and won nine decorations. 

The method of attacking a raider 
was for the navigator to pick up 
the enemy plane on his radar 
screen and direct the pilot until he 
could actually see the plane— 


which was usually at a range of 
only a few hundred yards. 

Rawnsley describes the faith 
that a pilot and navigator must 
have in each other. He likens the 
pilot to a car-owner “driving a 
very fast car, with no lights and 
no brakes, on a dark night down a 
winding, unlit road close behind 
another equally fast car with no 
lights driven by an armed 
desperado who is swerving vio¬ 
lently and making unsignalled 
crash stops. 

“Let the car driver then shut his 
eyes and keep them shut, and let 
him rely entirely on his passenger’s 
instructions to keep him out of 
trouble.” 

“ CAT’S EYES ” 

Successes came, and no one 
was more embarrassed than John 
Cunningham when, as a result of 
the joint skill of pilot and navi¬ 
gator, he received the popular 
nickname of “Cat’s Eyes.” (In fact, 
tests proved that his night vision 
was no better than that of any 
other pilot.) But such was the cloak 
of secrecy surrounding the “black 
box,” as the navigators called their 
radar equipment; that people had 
to be allowed to believe that 
superior eyesight was the secret. 

The story of their long and suc¬ 
cessful partnership makes for a 
vivid and stirring book which will 
be enjoyed by every boy and 
girl who can thrill to the telling of 
heroic deeds. 



--C N Competition Corner - 

WIN Tins PORTABLE 
RADIO SET! 

TIU'hether you intend to spend the fine week- 
" ends ahead boating, picnicking, camping— 
or just lazing in the garden : —you will need the 
company of an all-dry-battery “Sky Baby” Port¬ 
able Radio Set. The one shown here is waiting 
to be won in this week’s C N Competition, which 
is open to all under 17 living in Great Britain, Ire¬ 
land, or the Channel Islands. Enter now—it’s /reel 
To try for this prize, simply say to which of the trees listed each of 
the leaves in the illustration belongs. You may use your observation 
or consult any work of reference for the answers. Then write them 
in a neat numbered list on a postcard. Add your full name, age, and 
address, attach the competition token (marked CN Token) from the 
back page of this issue, and then ask a parent or guardian to sign the 
entry as your own written work. Post to : 

C N Competition No. 13, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C. 4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, April 30, the closing date. 

The Prize Radio Set will be awarded for the entry which is correct, 
or most nearly so, and the best written (or printed) according to age. 
Fountain-pens for the ten next best. The Editor’s decision is final. 
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CREAM STEALER 


Having pecked a hole in the top 
of this bottle, this bird in 
Copenhagen is just able to reach 
far enough to drink all the cream. 


Odd-jobbers, Ltd. 

Continued from page 9 

precious cat. But they helped each 
other from branch to branch, and 
at last Nicky felt his foot touch the 
top rung of the ladder and knew 
that all was well. 

“Here we are, Mrs. Otway!” 
Susan called out, as she joined 
Nicky on the lawn at the foot of 
the beech tree. “All three of us!” 

“Oh, you clever, clever people!” 
Mrs. Otway exclaimed, and threw 
her arms round Nicky and Susan 
before they realised what she was 
doing. “You clever people! Oh, 
Dinah—you’re safe again! Dear 
Dinah!” Mrs. Otway’s hands 
trembled as she took the cat from 
Sue, who had extracted her from 
Nicky’s shirt. “I just don’t 
know how to thank you both,” she 
said; and Nicky and Sue, embar¬ 
rassed, shuffled from foot to foot. 

“We’ve got a cat of our own,” 
Susan said-at last, “so we know 
just how you feel about Dinah. We 
wouldn’t lose our Impy for any¬ 
thing!” , 

“Well, I’m afraid it is a little 
late for me to show you that job 
you really came round to see,” 
said Mrs. Otway at last. “ Will you 
come again tomorrow, perhaps?” 

“ Of course,” said Susan. 

“If It’s Help You Need, We’ll 
Come With Speed!” Nicky said, 
quoting their famous slogan. 

“Thank you, again and again 
and again!” said Mrs. Otway. 

“All part of the Odd-Jobbers, 
Ltd., service,” said. Nicky. 

THE EN0 
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The Cfiiftiren's Mewsfrqfrer, April 20, (957 

NEW YARNS FOR THE 


HOI,IDAYS 


3 FINE NEW BOOKS 


HARRAP 


FUN WITH THE BRADSHAWS 

Jewel of the Jungle, by Irene 
Byers (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 

r J_’HERE is something amusing and 
interesting happening all the 
time when the Bradshaws are 
around. Tony brings back from 
Africa a rare and exotic lily—the 
Jewel of the Jungle—and gets a 
job in a seed research station, 
where the Jewel's sinister history 
seems to pursue him. His family 
also set about earning a living: 
Mother by taking in boarders, 
little Sally by starting a home for 
dogs, and Melissa as part of a 
juggling act! 

FUN DOWN UNDER 

Gulls' Point ami Pineapple, by 
Joyce Nicholson (Epworth Press, 6s.) 

’J'he youngsters in this jolly Aus¬ 
tralian yarn find it great fun 
to have a dinghy race with beach 
umbrellas for sails. But one crew 
manages to ruin a mother’s new 
and expensive umbrella, and in 
order to replace it they get jobs 
in a soft drinks factory. Soon they 
suspect that something odd is 
going on in the factory, and their 
efforts to solve the mystery add ex¬ 
citement to a merry tale. 

TOMBOY OF THE ’45 

Highland Rebel, by Sally Watson 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 

'J’he 18th-century Highland lass in 
this yarn often wished she had 
been a boy, for harum-scarum fun 
in her day was considered “unlady¬ 
like.” But 11-year-old Lauren was 
irrepressible; she donned a kilt and 
practised claymore fencing with her 
brother. Then Bonnie Prince 
Charlie landed in Scotland, and 
real adventures came Lauren’s way, 
for her clan were loyal Jacobites. 
The heather-clad glens form a 
romantic background for the ex¬ 
ploits of this lively kilted lass. 

LOYAL SISTER 

My Brother Lambert, by Philip 
Rush (Phoenix House, 9s. 6U.) 

'J’he high-spirited heroine of this 
story is the sister of Lambert 
Simnel, Yorkist impostor of Henry 
the Seventh’s time. She sets out to 
try to save her vain and foolish 
young brother from his ambitious 
friends—and the Tudor king from 
his enemies. This book is the latest 
in the Pageant series, in which his¬ 
tory and a thrilling yarn are 
attractively interwoven. 

WESTWARD TO ADVENTURE 

The Wound of Peter Wayne, by 
Leonard Wibberlcy (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

When the terrible Civil War was 
over in the United States, 
thousands of Southerners were 
ruined, and many of their slaves, 
newly freed, found themselves 
without work or homes. 

Peter Wayne, hero of this stir¬ 
ring novel, is a young Confederate 
soldier. Having witnessed the final 
surrender of General Lee at Appo¬ 
mattox, he goes home, only to find 
the old homestead a ruin and his 
mother dead. So, with the last of 
the estate Negroes, Big Jim, Peter 
rides away westward to seek his 
fortune. After many adventures— 
fighting Indians, prospecting for 
gold, and working on the new rail¬ 
road—he returns home to build a 
new life there. 


STRANGE CASE OF A 
TV COMEDIAN 

The Television Mystery, by Elisa¬ 
beth Beresford (Max Parrish, 8s. 6d.) 

Qn holiday in London, Vicky and 
Peter are staying near the 
BBC television studios at Lime 
Grove. Their eagerness to secure 
autographs of TV personalities 
leads to their getting involved in a 
mystery concerning the popular 
Fred Fun, whose activities—and 
sense of humour—appear far re¬ 
moved from what one would 
expect of a television comedian. 

SOUTH AFRICAN ADVENTURE 

Simon of Simonstown, by Marjorie 
Sankey (Bell, 11s. 6d.) 

r J_’uF. varied scenery and peoples of 
the Cape Peninsula, south of 
Cape Town, are here brought to 
life. Simon Darrell's father, an 
engineer at the Simonstown Naval 
Dockyard, is due to return to 
England, and Simon himself is 
determined to make the most of 
his last few u'eeks with his friends. 
But he becomes involved in un¬ 
expected adventures when a secret 
chemical is stolen from the local 
oil refinery. How Simon and Com¬ 
pany—and Leo, the dog—track 
down the thief adds excitement to 
this delightful South African story. 

FOR EVERY SCOUT 

Jamboree Challenge, by Arthur 
Catherall (Dent, 10s. 6d.) 

Thousands of Scouts are now 
counting the days to the 
Jubilee Jamboree next August. But 
what of the unlucky ones not 
chosen to attend? This topical 
story tells of one, Mike Leach, who 
is “too young and too small,” 
though he is a first-class Scout. His 
grandfather, an old Scout, arranges 
for Mike to enter a competition 
which he hopes may lead the lad to 
the Jamboree. It certainly leads 
several people into adventures 
■ which will thrill all Scouts—and 
Guides, too. 

DRAKE AND DEVON 

Beat the Drum, by Andrew Wood 
(Ilodder and Stoughton, 8s. 6d.) 

Jn this fine yam of old Devon a 
young man named Alan Fen¬ 
nel is due to sail in the Pelican with 
Sir Francis Drake. Unluckily, he 
is injured just before going aboard, 
and his younger brother Martin 
has to take his place. Needless to 
say, many adventures came Mar¬ 
tin’s way on the voyage round the 
world; but even stranger are those 
of his friend John Small, who 
stayed at home and fell in with the 
“king” of the beggars of Dart¬ 
moor. 

CASTLE THEATRE 

Castle on the Border, by Margot 
Benary (Macmillan, Ids. 6d.) 

Lenni is determined to be an 
actress, so when she goes to 
live with her aunt and uncle in the 
derelict family castle, it is only 
natural that she should play host 
to, the company of young actors 
living nearby. 

How Lenni realises her ambition, 
and how the company succeed in 
making the Castle Theatre known 
far and wide, provides a glimpse 
of life in post-war Germany and 
makes an engrossing tale for older 
girls. 


SECRET SERVICE 

How Spies Work, by Ronald Seth 
(Geoffrey Bles, 9s. 6d.) 

4^ former British Secret Service 
agent here tells the story of 
many famous spies, and describes 
their various ways of getting in¬ 
formation. He also gives advice to 
youngsters who themselves would 
like to become Secret Service 
agents, a career of constant peril 
calling for a cool head, a quick 
wit, and great courage. 

TREASURE ON SARK 

Adventure on Rainbow Island, by 
Dorothy Clewes (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
fjhm Hadleys—Peter, Eileen, and 
Bobbie—are invited to spend 
their holidays on Sark, one of the 
Channel Islands. While exploring 
the island they find the disused tin 
mines, and, despite warnings to 
keep away, they search the tunnels. 
As a result the Hadleys get in¬ 
volved in a mystery concerning 
hidden treasure. 

HAPPY FAMILY 

The Otter Twins, by Jane Tomp¬ 
kins (Warne, 7s. 6d.) 

What delightful creatures otters 
arc, and what a delightful 
little story about them this is! We 
read of the baby twins’ first swim¬ 
ming lesson, of the slide built by 
their father, and of a host of other 
adventures that befall them dur¬ 
ing their first year. Mr. and Mrs. 
Otter are also ready to join in their 
games and to add to the fun of a 
really happy family. 

STONE AGE BOY 

Men of the Hills, by Henry Trecce 
(The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 

'J’he Ancient Britons of 2000 b.c. 

are here vividly brought to life 
for us by .an author who has evi¬ 
dently made a close study of those 
far-off times. He traces the adven¬ 
tures of two boys: one belonging 
to the small dark late Stone Age 
tribesmen, and the other to the tall 
fair Bronze Age invaders. In the 
clash of peoples flint axe is matched 
against copper sword, but the 
boys, by a strange turn of events, 
become friends. 

ROMNEY MARSH ADVENTURE 

Operation Seabird, by Monica 
Edwards (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

JN this breezy yarn some young 
people start a hospital for the 
distressed sea-birds which they 
have rescued on the shore, their 
wings clogged with oil. One of 
the patients happens to be a Bona¬ 
parte’s Gull, a very rare visitor to 
these islands, and this interesting 
sea-waif leads the young Good 
Samaritans into some lively adven¬ 
tures. This is a story which will 
appeal to all boys and girls who 
like holiday fun combined with 
excitement. 

RECOMMENDED NATURE BOOKS 

BIRDS OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 
by F. W. Frohawk (Ward Lock, 
10s. 6d.) 

HOW THE ANIMALS EAT, by 
Millicent Selsam (Hutchinson, 9s. 6d.) 

TOWN DOGS, and HGEONS, 
DOVES AND PIGEON RACING, 
by David Le Roi (Nicholas ‘Vane, 
4s. 6d. each) 

THE BOB MARTIN DOG BOOK, 
edited by Margaret Flannery (Chatto 
and Windus, 7s. 6d.) 

ANIMAL WEAPONS, and 
ANIMAL CLOTHING, by George 
F. Mason (Phoenix House, 6s. each) 


Simon 
of 

Simonstown 

MARJORIE 
SANKEY 

A very exciting adventure story 
about South African children. If 
you like both mystery and travel 
this is just the book for you. 

Illustrated11 ;6 net. 


Men Who Served 
Africa 

JOSEPHINE KAMM 

The stories of the missionaries, 
scientists, and explorers who brought 
light to the dark continent. Some 
are famous: others are less well 
known than they deserve to be. By 
the author of He t vent Kith Captain 
Cook , etc . 10s. 6d. Illustrated. 

(10*16 years) 



Men of Courage 

HOWARD 

e OTP# JONES 

Here are the life 
stories of six very 
brave and famous 
men ; Bunyan, 
Wilson of the 
Antarctic, William Penn, Lister 
the surgeon. Lord Shaftesbury, 
Grenfell of Labrador. 

Illustrated, 1216 net. 



We Go to Holland 

SYLVIA L. CORBRIDGE 

Latest title in the ‘We Go’ Series. 
Two English children learn about 
the Dutch people—their way of life, 
their food, their pleasure and loyal¬ 
ties, their optimistic and enterprising 
attitude to the future. Illustrated . 

9s. 6d. (10-11 years) 

Bright Eyes the 
Glider Possum 


Science and 
the Doctor 

F. R. EL WELL and 
Dr. J. RICHARDSON 


VERONICA BASSER 
An amusing story about the life of 
this strange creature of the Australian 
forest lands from the day he is 
born. 6s. Cd. Illustrated. 

(3-12 years) 


A fascinating book for anyone 
who wants to be a doctor or a 
nurse. It describes how doctors 
use modern scientific discoveries 
to help them in their work. 

Very fully illustrated, 13 j6 net. 


Qnsiii 


Ready shortly 

2 New Books by Kate Sercdy: 

Philomena 
The Cliestry Oak 

author of “ The Good Master ” etc. 


I THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP | 



We can supply all Books reviewed or 
advertised in Children's Newspaper 
or any other publication. 

JOIN THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB l 

Members buy Books published at 8/6, 9/6 and 10/6 for 
ONLY 4/-. And there’s a free badge, free gifts and a free 
magazine. Write for details! 


| 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 

H Gcrrard 5660 (20 lines) ★ Open 9-6 inc. Saturdays {Thurs. 9-7) 

= Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


^TiiiiiuiiminmmmiinnmunmuiiiniiiHimiiiiniimiiimmiiiiinnminnHiiniiiniiiiniiiiiiiimiimrBfH 



E INCLUDING dJCTI? WITH QUALITY 
■ NEW GHANA ■ nEC APPROVALS 

OR PRICE 1/3 
WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants- must include 
2id. for postage. (Abroad 
6d. extra.) Monthly selec¬ 
tions a speciality. Adult 
Collectors catered for. If 
you wish you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,” Sub. 1/-. You 
receivfc Badge, Member¬ 
ship Card listing line gifts. 
Approvals sent month!v* 
(Postal Sec. Est. 18S7T 
Parents' or ftcadmasferst 
permission required. • 

WRI6HT*S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 16), Canterbury, Kent, ! 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

BRITISH COLONIALS. These include mint 
_ lo\v_ issues, 

to modem. 

Send now for the selection which, interests 
YOU. PROMPT & INDIVIDUAL ATTESTIOS. 

-TOST FREE-- 

Parent#’ signature please if under 14 years. 

ALBUMS CATALOGUES. ETC. 
BENNETT, 44 Darrel Rtf., Retfortf, Notts. 


FREE—AND POST FREE 

Another packet of 50 different stamps i< 
offered FBEB and POST FltKE to all applicant- 
for Approvals. Included in this packet zj* 
large pictorials of ADEN, BERMUDA 
KENYA, PAKISTAN, and many Qth^ 
countries. Please get your parents* permtssic; 
to write for this FREE packet together'wii* 
a selection of stamps on Approval..' -* 
W. J. CHARLETON 

13 Beechwood Road, CATERHAM, Surrey 
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HELPING HIMSELF 

MNvd Leeds men were waiting in a 
queue to see a cricket match 
at Headingley. One of them 
whistled to a boy and said: “Here, 
son, take this shilling and bring us 
three fourpenny meat pics from the 
shop across the road. Look sharp. 
If you’re back in two minutes you 
can have one of the pies for your¬ 
self.” ' 

Away went the Yorkshire laddie, 
returning in less than two minutes. 
“Eightpence change,” he said 
breathlessly. “They’d only my pie 
left!” ■ . • 

SPOT THE... 

currant-halls as they liang from 
the twigs of an oak tree. It is not 
difficult to understand how these 
galls get their name, for they' 
resemble red 
(currants. 
They arc 
made by gall- 
wasps, or gall¬ 
flies. 

Early in the 
year the gall- 
wasp lays its 
eggs in an oak • 
bud, which 
eventually forms into a gall. 

It is worth noting that the stalks 
from which the galls are suspended 
remain on the tree long after other 
catkin-bearing stalks have flowered 
and fallen. 

MRS. SPECKLED HEN 
Quid Mrs. Speckled Hen, hidden 
in the hay, 

Is laying lovely Easter eggs, one 
nearly every day. . 

She sits on them so patiently until 
the shells all crack, 

■Then out pop all the fluffy chicks, 
of yellow, brown, and black. 

On Easter Monday morning, by 
the big hay ricks, 

Struts Mrs. Speckled Hen with her 
baby chicks. 

Old Farmer Honeybun just can't 
believe his eyes. 

Clever Mrs. Speckled Hen, what a 
nice surprise! 


JACKO’S BUMPER EASTER EGG 




Jacko and Baby had ordered a huge Easter Egg, but when they went to fetch 
it from the shop they found that it was too big to carry. . So they set out to 
roll it home. But they were soon in trouble. They pushed it right into 
Constable Monkeyman ! lie, of course, was very cross, but then Jacko spoke 
tip. “ It’s a big egg, isn’t it 'i ” he said. The constable nodded sternly and 
there was an awkward silence. “ Well, we’d better be getting along,” said 
Jacko. The constable stroked his chin. lie had to admit that it was a most 
“ striking ” Easter Egg. “ All right, then,” he said, “ be on your way, but 
inind you keep a better look-out in future.” 

BEDTIME TALE 


THE LAST LAUGH IS NOT ON BILLY 


“Pass nic an egg from the larder, 
will you, Billy?” said 
Mummy. 

As Billy handed over the egg he 
suddenly had an idea. “Mummy, 
you remember how you once 
showed me how to get the inside 
of the egg out by just making two 
little holes in the shell and then 
blowing? Could you do it again. 
I want to keep the shell.” 

Later, he got out his paintbox 
and painted the egg dark brown so 
that it looked just like chocolate. 
Then he wrapped it in coloured 
silver paper. 

On Easter Sunday morning he 
went in to see Paul, carefully carry¬ 
ing the painted egg. “Here you 
are, Paul,” he said. “Here’s a 
present for you.” . 

“Coo, thanks, Billy,” said Paul. 
“I've got one for you, too.” 

He handed an egg to Billy, then 
unwrapped his own and took a big 


bite. The look on his face.as he 
bit the shell made Billy laugh until 
tears rolled down his cheek. 

Then he said: “That was just 
a joke. Here's the real one I 
bought you, Paul. This one’s filled 
with cream.” Then he unwrapped 
the one Paul had given him. 
“That one’s filled, too,” said Paul, 
with a smile. 

Billy’s teeth closed on the egg, 
then quickly opened as the sticky 
yeliow yoke began trickling down 
his chin. 

He had been caught with his 
own trick! Paul had painted an 
ordinary egg, only he had not 
emptied it first! . 

“Well, I told you it was filled,” 
roared Paul. “I certainly got my 
own back that time. Never mind, 
here’s the real Easter egg I bought 
you, and this one really is choco¬ 
late.” 

“Happy Easter!” 


RIDDLE-ME-REE 

M y first's in kitten, but not in cat; 
My second's in coat, and also 
in hat. . 

My.third is in sand, and also ill 
shore; 

My fourth is in portal, but not in 
door. 

My fifth is in honey, and also in 
bee; 

My sixth is in sailor, but not in 
sea. 

My seventh's in early, and also in 
late; 

My eighth is in linger, but not in 
wait. 

My ninth is in girl, but not in 

boy— 

At this time of year my whole wc 
enjoy! 

EASTER EGG PUZZLE 
Uncle Bob sent a huge Easter 
Egg filled with chocolates to 
his nephews and nieces. They were 
divided as follows: Jill, the eldest, 
had one-third; Jack a quarter; 
June a fifth; and there were just 
thirteen chocolates left for Baby. 
How many chocolates were there 
in the egg? 


EASTER AT THE BAKER'S 

.“There’s such a crush,” Tim 
gave a sob. 

“They’ll all be gone!”.he said. 
“Don’t cry, there’s tons" smiled 
brother Bob. 

“Most of these folk want bread.” 

By rc-arranging all the italic 
letters into three more words, you 
will find what Tim wanted to buy 
at the baker's shop. 

NAME THE HEADWEAR 

Y ou cari complete this crossword 
puzzle by inserting seven kinds 
of headwear. 


COLOUR QUIZ 
Jn your story books you’ll find 
Characters of every kind. 

The dashing - Pimpernel, 

Who seemed to have nine lives; 

—-gauntlet, and old- 

beard. 

Who “had so many wives.” 
Schooldays were the best of all, 
With Tom-, you are told; 



And you will like John -, 

Though he's a pirate bold. 

To be correct, now you must place 
A colour in each empty space. 

JUGGLING WITH JUGS 
Suppose you have three jugs. Jug 
A holds exactly eight pints 
w'hen full of water, but at the 
moment contains only five pints. B 
holds five pints, but has only three 
pints in it. C holds three pints, but 
has only two pints in at present. 
Without using a fourth jug, can 
you arrange to have one pint in 
one of the jugs, and can you do it 
in only two moves? 


The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column S 
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THE TRIER 

]\U NAGER: “But aren’t you the 
boy. who-applied for a job 
here last week?” 

Boy: “Yes, sir.” 

Manager: “Well, didn’t I make 
it plain that I wanted an older 
boy?” 

Boy: “Well, sir, I am older 
now.” 

MY PAL 

J have a little doggie, a fine and 
lovely pal, 

So friendly, true, and faithful, he 
always serves me well. 

He asks me for so little—affection, 
" water, food— 

We play and romp together; he 
knows my every mood. 

He sleeps outside my bedroom, 
curled up nice and tight, 

On cushions in his basket, he 
guards me through the night. 
He wakes me in the morning by 
scrambling through my door. 
And if I don’t get out of bed he 
• pulls me on the floor! 

We go for walks together and have 
a lot of fun. 

He will keep chasing pussy cats, 
and goodness can her run! 

He really is a “smasher” and 
worth his weight in gold. 

I’ll always love my doggie, both 
now and when he’s old. 

GOOD PEOPLE 

Q-ood people all who go to 
church, 

And pray and praise on Sunday, 
Take heed to keep your tempers 
sweet, 

And to be kind on Monday. 
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ONCE UPON A TIME 

A. poor workman often visited an 
academy -to listen to debates 
by learned men who spoke in 
Latin. 

One. day he was asked if he 
understood Latin. 

“No,” he replied, “but I always 
know who is wrong in the argu¬ 
ments.” 

“How?” 

“By seeing who gets angry first.” ■ 

QUIZ CORNER ANSWERS 

1. Study of the atmosphere and especially 
of the weather. It comes from a Greek 
word meaning lofty, that is, up in the air. 

2. The total debts owing, at any one time, 
by the State. In 1691 the National 
Debt was £1,000,000 : in 1956 it ttui 
£27,040,000,000. 

3. Hastings, Romney, Ilythe, Dover, and 
Sandwich were the original Cinque (Cap) 
ports. They provided ships for the de¬ 
fence of this country from very early 
times. Other ports, including Rye and 
Winchelsea were added later as ** limbs '* 
or members of these five. 

4. The Norwegian explorer Roald Amundsen 
(1872-1928) in 1911. 

5. Afrikaans. 

6. Watchful, from the Greek legend oT 
Argus, a monster with 100 eyes. When 
asleep, only .two eyes were closed at one 
time. 

CORRECTION 

• In a recent quiz it was stated that all rep¬ 
tiles lay eggs. Most of them do, but some 
snakes bring forth their young alive. 

ANSWERS to PUZZLES 

Riddle-me-ree. Easter Egg. 

Juggling with Jugs. One way is to fill C from 
A. C now r contains 3 pints. Fill B from C— 
that is, add 2 pints from C to B, leaving one 


pint in C. 

An Easter Problem. 
Hot cross buns. 

Name the headwear. 
Across : Topi, som¬ 
brero, beret. Down: 
Busby, turban, kepi, 
bonnet. 

Colour quiz. Scarlet, 
Red, Blue, BrowTi, 
Silver. 

Easter egg puzzle. 
Sixty. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 
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